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WHO’S WHO 


His EMINENCE, the Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
very graciously granted our request that he honor 
this Review by addressing a statement to the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine on the occasion of 
the Seventh National Congress being held under 
his patronage. ... Most REv. JOHN T. MCNICHOLAS, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, likewise acceded to 
our request to issue a statement to the members 
of the Confraternity on this occasion. He is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Committee governing the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The seconc mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Committee, Most Rev. John 
G. Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, sends his greet- 
ings and his regrets that absence and stress of 
duties delayed him in preparing a statement in 
time for publication. . . . Most REv. EDWIN V. 
O’HarA, Bishop of Kansas City, Chairman of the 
Episcopal Committee, the creator of the Confra- 
ternity, has brought it to its present importance in 
the Catholic life of this nation. . . . REV. CORNELIUS 
B. COLLINS is the Director of the National Center 
of the C. of C. D., Washington, D. C. Previously, 
he was the Director in the Diocese of Providence, 
R. I. . . . JOHN LAFARGE has been identified with 
the Confraternity movement since its inception. . . . 
PAUL SULLIVAN writes from the Mormon Salt Lake 
City. . . . BENJAMIN L. MASSE continues his analy- 
sis of the C.I.O. problems in the Detroit Conven- 
tion. . . . HAROLD C. GARDINER issues his survey of 
105 current books for children. Alma Savage is 
Promotion Director of Sheed and Ward; Mary 
Kiely is Editorial Secretary of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, and author of Traffic Lights. 
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THE PEOPLE of this country do not wish to en- 
gage in war. By the people, we mean the ordinary 
man and woman, the laborer and the office toiler, 
the shopkeeper and the skilled worker, the farmer 
and the dairyman, the ordinary run of lawyers and 
doctors and clergymen, the parents who love their 
homes and their children, the great mass of for- 
gotten men and women who compose the nation. 
They do not want to enter into this war. They do 
not see the reasons why this nation must fight. 
They are stolid in their opposition to an outright 
declaration. But they have, and for a long time 
have had, a fateful conviction that they will be 
forced into warfaring, whether they agree or not. 
They remain subdued, the depressed men and 
women of America, as they watch the next step 
after the next step along the road to battle. The 
organizations and the committees formed to op- 
pose American entry have, one by one, been bat- 
tered down. According to reports, the militant 
America First Committee is falling apart. The Sen- 
ate has been debating, and the House has begun 
its debate on the final acts short of war, arming 
our ships and sending them into combat zones. But 
the anti-war proponents in Congress were beaten 
before the debates opened. 


THE MASS of the people read the record of our 
national program, in prospect of war, with dull 
apprehension. They have been deeply disturbed 
by the incidents on the sea, but they do not feel the 
logical compulsion to act with mighty American 
power. Logic and reasoning have failed to convince 
the mass of ordinary people that there is a clear 
call of duty and humanity to involve this nation in 
this war, either across the Atlantic or the Pacific. 
But the war protagonists are winning in their tac- 
tics of softening up the citizens of the nation. Their 
appeal is becoming increasingly emotional, more 
fervent and more hysterical. Their aim is to ignite 
the nation and to rally unified support for their 
all-out war aims. The bulwark against war, in our 
elected Congress, is crumbling. The spokesmen 
against war, in organizations, are capitulating. The 
ordinary people remain silent and fearful. This is 
not a healthy situation for our democracy. The 
people could act, even though thoroughly disor- 
ganized as at present, by sending their convictions 
against war entry to the Administration and to 


Congress. 

Taal ee ae 
QUIETLY the press chronicled the resignation of 
Josephus Daniels as our Ambassador to Mexico. 
In ordinary times, the news might have made the 


first page, but these are not ordinary times. With 
the sensational bulletin that the Reuben James had 
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gone down west of Iceland with most of her crew, 
with the Senate engaged in critical debate on the 
revision of the Neutrality Act and with the Ger- 
mans battering at the gates of Moscow, the story 
of Mr. Daniel’s exit from the diplomatic service 
was buried on the inside pages. The President is 
quoted as saying that our Ambassador to Mexico 
since 1933 has worked to make our Good Neigh- 
bor policy effective and that relations between the 
two Governments were much improved. A dispatch 
from Mexico City announced that the resignation 
“caused universal expressions of regret among 
Mexicans.” And the present Foreign Minister of 
Mexico, Ezequiel Padilla, asserted that “in leaving 
us, Mr. Daniels takes with him the sincere sym- 
pathy, respect and admiration of the Mexican 
people.” Perhaps, as Mr. Daniels retires after many 
years of public service, it may seem invidious to 
reopen old sores, but when we remember the tragic 
sufferings of the Mexican people these past nine 
years, we cannot forego mention of Mr. Daniel’s 
grievous blunder on the religious and the educa- 
tional issues. Surely, the thousands of Mexican 
people who have suffered for their Faith, and the 
thousands of fathers and mothers who were forced 
to see their children inoculated with Socialism and 
sullied with sex in state schools have not forgotten, 
and cannot forget, the comfort and support he 
gave to the tyrannical regimes that held Mexico 
in subjection. 


EDUCATORS are concerned over two recent trends 
which carry a threat to the independence of Ameri- 
can education. Of the $700,000,000 appropriated by 
the Federal Government to further public educa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1942, $400,000,000 
have been ear-marked for the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
This, according to the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association, 
places new emphasis on the fear of growing Fed- 
eral control of education. The development of the 
NYA “resident” schools has proceeded to such an 
extent that 40,000 young men and women, students 
in 600 of these schools, operating in forty-seven 
states, are now being educated outside the tradi- 
tional American system of local, state and pri- 
vate control. The other trend, which can best be 
described as the financial starvation of small, pri- 
vate colleges, reinforces the movement toward 
Federal control. As a result of heavy taxation, of 
the decline of large private fortunes and the un- 
certainty of the times, bequests to small colleges 
have diminished sharply. These two trends merit 
serious study and deserve the consideration of the 
general public as well as that of educators. If Fed- 
eral financial aid is contemplated, as it is, and is 
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sought, at least in some parts of the country, a 
vigorous attempt must be made to preserve as 
large a measure of local control as possible. 


THE pull toward war and against war persisted. . . . 
Urging the Administration to adopt a candid war 
policy, Arthur Krock, New York Times Washing- 
ton correspondent, maintained that the real Ger- 
man attack against the United States came, not 
from U-boats, but from Hitler’s December, 1940, 
speech in which Hitler, speaking of two worlds 
ideologically opposed, said: “One of these two 
worlds must break asunder.” Remarking that the 
torpedoed American destroyers had attacked sub- 
marines, Mr. Krock continued: “So, in my opinion, 
Hitler can throw at us both the dictionary and the 
facts when he says we ‘attacked’ him.” Mr. Krock 
stated the sinking of the Robin Moor was not un- 
provoked, because: “Some weeks before, the lease- 
lend bill had become law. From that moment... 
we were committed to the military defeat of Ger- 
many.”. . . President Roosevelt placed the entire 
Coast Guard under the Navy Department, a step 
that President Wilson took in the World War... . 
Secretary Hull informed Finland it must accept a 
Soviet peace offer if it wants to retain American 
friendship. . . . While on convoy duty, the United 
States destroyer Reuben James was sunk south- 
west of Iceland. Only forty-five of the 142 men 
aboard are known to have survived. The Navy 
tanker, Salinas, torpedoed near Iceland, reached 
port without casualties. A Navy bomber crashed 
in “the Atlantic Ocean area,” with a loss of twelve 
men. . . . In connection with his proclamation of 
November 11-16 as Civilian Defense Week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called for longer hours of work. 


THE Administration demanded “destruction” of 
the Neutrality Act not because the Act had not 
worked out “because it had worked too well,’”’ Sen- 
ator Wheeler asserted. . . . The sending of Ameri- 
can merchantmen into British ports was, Senator 
Walsh contended, “the last and fatal step toward a 
war for which there is neither necessity nor valid 
excuse . . . a war which could have been avoided 
had we held fast to the declarations and pledges 
which over and over again were solemnly pro- 
claimed.” . .. Senator Johnson, of Colorado, urged a 
negotiated peace. . . . Declared Representative 
Hoffman, of Michigan: “President Roosevelt has 
embarked upon undeclared war against Germany 
in violation of his constitutional oath of office. He 
ought to be impeached.”. . . Change of the Neu- 
trality Act was desired for the purpose of creating 
“international incidents which may bring us into 
war, incidents which may cost American lives,” 
Senator Taft charged. He declared the Administra- 
tion has failed to show a “single reason” for send- 
ing United States merchantmen into combat zones 
and belligerent ports. . . . Senator Aiken declared: 
“President Roosevelt has ordered convoys in spite 
of his repeated promises, and is personally respon- 
sible for whatever lives may have been lost.”. . . 


America’s entry into the war “would revive Com- 
munism all over Europe,” Representative Fish as- 
serted. ... On the anniversary of President Roose- 
velt’s 1940 campaign speech in Boston promising 
that American boys would not be sent to foreign 
wars, the America First Committee staged a rally 
in Madison Square Garden, New York. The rally 
was not carried by any radio station. Addressing 
the throng, Charles A. Lindbergh, likening Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the dictators, demanded a “lead- 
ership of integrity instead of subterfuge” in Wash- 
ington. 


WHEN he boarded the bus he embraced the con- 
ductor. “Brother,” he exclaimed, “you and I can 
look forward to a pleasant trip together.” Steady- 
ing himself against the fare box he beamed at the 
passengers. “Let me introduce myself,” he ob- 
served graciously. “I am here to make you folks 
happy on this bus. The Mayor has appointed me as 
official recepsh—recepsh—receptacle on the city 
bus lines. His Honor knows me. Anyone who 
doubts my fitness will be sued for definition of 
character. Ladies and gentlemen! Let’s cooperate. 
Let’s make this trip memorable. You pay your five 
cents and I contribute as a recepsh—recepsh—tre- 
ceptacle.” The trip was memorable, though cooper- 
ation was deficient. But the Mayor’s self-appointed 
appointee was right. New forms of cooperation are 
needed. Influx of defense workers into towns and 
little towns is creating the need. Cooperation can- 
not be left to a few receptionists. It cannot all be 
loaded upon the U.S.O. Much can be carried by the 
parishes in these transformed communities. It is 
not pleasant when 100,000 newcomers require 
housing, recreation, community facilities. But 
Saint Paul tells us the tighter the situation the 
wider should be our charity. Here is an ample op- 
portunity to carry out the lessons of Saint Paul. 


EVIDENCE accumulates that many a business is 
finding the defense emergency highly profitable. 
The United States Steel Corporation announced a 
net profit of $95,688,091 for the first nine months 
of 1941, the highest since 1929 and some $25,- 
000,000 ahead of last year’s figures. For the quar- 
ter ending September 30, Remington Rand had a 
net income of $1,918,590, which compares striking- 
ly with the $499,969 earned during the same period 
last year. Hudson Motors, The Atlantic Refining 
Company, American Radiator and many another 
corporation are far ahead of last year’s earnings. 
These and similar reports give substance to the 
rumor that the Federal Government intends to 
conduct an investigation of profits in defense in- 
dustries. If profits rise unduly during the emer- 
gency, as they did in the last war, the national ef- 
fort will certainly be impeded by incessant strikes, 
since labor appears determined—and who can 
blame them—on having their share of the melon. 
The only solution seems to be a heavier tax on 
profits in defense industries for the duration of 


the emergency. 
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NAZI propaganda, according to the Most Rev. 
James A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, Il., “‘spreads 
the notion amongst Protestants that Catholics must 
necessarily be Fascists while suggesting to Catho- 
lics that the rest of the country is rapidly turning 
Communistic. . . . Because the menace of Hitlerism 
is universal, the reaction to Hitlerism must be 
universal, universal not only in breadth but in 
depth. . . . Hitler cannot cajole Christians in the 
United States to withdraw their support in the 
struggle against Hitlerism for a ‘compromised 
peace.’ Hitler is not attacking the ideology of the 
Communist International, but Russia as an inde- 
pendent center of world power.” Bishop Griffin 
wrote in Catholic Action, official organ of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 


ONE of the bravest men of our times, “a man 
whose hand I would like to clasp, a man who loves 
Jesus,” was the characterization given to Pastor 
Niemoeller, Lutheran minister and prisoner of 
Hitler, by the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., Editor 
of AMERICA. Father Talbot discussed Pastor Nie- 
moeller’s book of sermons, God Is My Fuehrer, 
over Station WINS at the Hotel Mayflower, New 
York, along with Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, Di- 
rector-Emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches 
and Dr. Louis I. Newman, Rabbi of Temple Rodeph 
Sholon. “Being a saintly man and a humble fol- 
lower of Christ,” it was inevitable, said Father 
Talbot, “that he should be in conflict with a power 
in Germany that was Satanic.” 


IN the midst of plenty, thousands of destitute 
Americans are dying annually from starvation and 
thousands more from various diseases traceable to 
malnutrition. This fact was brought out at the 
Convention of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities at Houston, Texas, by Mrs. Val Keating, 
Associate Director of the Division of Employment 
of the Texas W.P.A. She added that “in the midst 
of plenty there is severe indictment of a system 
which makes starvation a major cause of death in 
the United States.” Mrs. Keating’s words are like- 
wise an indictment of our present agrarian system. 


OVER-CENTRALIZATION in the defense-housing 
program was warned against by the Rev. Emmett 
McLaughlin, O.F.M., Pastor of St. Monica’s Church, 
Phoenix, Arizona, and President of the Western 
Association of Housing Authorities. Father Mc- 
Laughlin is well known for his zealous work among 
the colored people of Phoenix. Two years ago he 
became convinced of the possibility of providing 
decent homes for shack dwellers in his district. He 
persuaded State and Federal officials and local 
leaders to order the appointment of a local Hous- 
ing Authority, of which he became chairman. Solid 
one-story structures of brick or concrete blocks 
were erected at an average cost of just over $1,700. 
Special arrangements were made to accommodate 
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the large proportion of big families. Only organized 
labor was used and union wages were paid for 
building mechanics. Federal credit but local guid- 
ance is necessary, he believes, for successful hous- 
ing projects. According to the Social Action De- 
partment of the N.C.W.C., at present fifteen priests 
are members of local Housing Authorities in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 


DELEGATES to the Inter-American commission 
of women, meeting November 1, at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., emphasized the part 
that the Catholic Faith plays as a bond of long 
standing between the countries of South, Central 
and North America, as well as the great need for 
strengthening that bond. Said Sefora Ana Rosa 
de Martinez-Guerrero, of Argentina, chairman of 
the commission: “Catholic women and men in the 
United States have a great responsibility. Nazi 
propaganda in South America is not so much aimed 
at raising a Nazi state. The propaganda is against 
the United States. They say that the United States 
and England are not Catholic; that they are Prot- 
estant, that they are going to make all the South 
American republics Protestant.” We should, she 
added, make people in those countries “realize im- 
mediately” how strong Catholicism is in the United 
States. 


AT celebrations concerning the 175th anniversary 
of historic St. Paul’s Chapel (Episcopal) on lower 
Broadway in New York City, attached to Trinity 
Church parish, hearers were reminded that the 
British Crown granted to Trinity Church the right 
to any whales that might be washed up anywhere 
at any time upon the shores of Long Island. In 
recent years, few whales appeared on Long Is- 
land shores. Bathers at Jones’ Beach are more apt 
to notice advertising motor-boats with loudspeakers 
telling them to keep away from the Brass Rail 
restaurants. Return of whales would help, however, 
and action in this respect might be recommended 
to the new fishing fleet that the F. J. O’Hara and 
Sons fishing firm of Boston are sending out, named 
after the Catholic colleges and universities in the 
United States. If the “Boston College,” the “Villa- 
nova” or the “Jeanne d’Arc” can persuade the 
whales to return to Great South Bay, we feel con- 
fident the Episcopal Rector of Trinity will gladly 
divide the blubber with St. John’s Methodist church 
on Wall Street and St. Peter’s Catholic church on 
Barclay, nearby. 


ATTENDANCE of nearly 11,640,000 soldiers at 
religious services at posts, camps and stations in 
the year ending June 30, 1941, was reported by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William R. Arnold, Chief of Army 
Chaplains. Chaplains had 25,385,115 contacts with 
soldiers, averaging over 52 contacts a day. There 
were 2,237 marriages, 2,670 Baptisms, 3,172 
funerals. 
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A LETTER FROM HIS EMINENCE 
DENNIS CARDINAL DOUGHERTY 








YOU have asked me to state what appeals to me as 
most worthy of consideration in the coming Sev- 
enth National Convention of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 

Perhaps there is nothing more important for the 
Congress to treat and urge than the teaching of 
the Catechism, which is a compendium of Christian 
Doctrine. 

Pope Pius X, of saintly memory, declared that 
one of the chief reasons for religious lukewarm- 
ness and for leakage in the Catholic Church of cer- 
tain countries is the lack of instruction in Christian 
Doctrine. 

In certain European countries, especially, the 
ignorance of the fundamental teachings of the 
Church is appalling; and the result is that im- 
mense multitudes never frequent the Sacraments, 
never enter the Church, and have become an easy 
prey to schismatics, heretics, Socialists and Com- 
munists. 

In some of those countries, preaching is often 
confined to the seasons of Advent and Lent, when 
preachers with a reputation for eloquence deliver 
profound, involved and rhetorical discourses unin- 
telligible to the mass of the people, even if the poor 
were to attend them. 

It is a mistake for our Reverend Clergy to strive 
to imitate the flights of pulpit oratory found in 
Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, instead of teach- 
ing in simple language the truths of our Holy Re- 
ligion. Let it be borne in mind that Saint Ambrose 
allowed that God did not convert the world by 
dialectics. Neither does He convert the world by 
rhetoric. 

The discourses of our Saviour should be our 
model. Nothing could be simpler, even in their sub- 
limity, than the words that He addressed to His 
disciples on the hillsides and the lakesides of the 
Holy Land. It would be interesting to contrast a 
discourse on the Providence of God delivered by 
some modern preachers with the manner in which 
Our Lord brought home this truth in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “Be not solicitous for your life, 


what you shall eat, nor for your body, what you 
shall put on. . . . Behold the birds of the air, for 
they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into 
barns: and your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
. .. And for raiment why are you solicitous? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow: they 
labor not, neither do they spin. But I say to you 
that not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
as one of these. And if the grass of the field, which 
is today and tomorrow is cast into the oven, God 
does so clothe: how much more you, O ye of little 
faith?” 

The language is almost confined to monosyl- 
lables; the words are familiar to the hearers; the 
truth is brought home by examples and similes; 
and there is no straining after effect. 

It is told in the life of the Curé d’Ars that he 
preached the word of God in plain language; but 
with the fervor of a saint. The greatest preachers 
of the world flocked to hear him, not to enjoy high 
sounding words and histrionic gestures, but to feed 
their souls and enrich their minds with the unction 
of this humble Saint’s mien and manner and doc- 
trine. 

To whom should the truths contained in the 
Catechism be taught? Since they are the gist of 
Revelation, they should be taught, according to our 
Saviour’s command, to every creature; to old and 
young, to rich and poor, to the learned and un- 
learned; particularly, to children, whose minds and 
hearts are impressionable; but in an especial man- 
ner they should be taught to those Catholic chil- 
dren who attend public schools, in which very often 
the truths of Revelation are contradicted or de- 
rided and thus our little ones are robbed of their 
Faith. 

Above all, the teaching of Christian Doctrine 
should be kept up during the lifetime of each of 
the faithful. 
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A STATEMENT BY ARCHBISHOP McNICHOLAS 


WE must regard the active interest of the Bishops 
of the United States in the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine as providential in our day. The Or- 
dinaries of our dioceses, the priests, the teaching 
brothers, the Sisters and the laity were waiting 
for some movement that would unify their thought 
and coordinate their efforts to insure a better in- 
structed laity for the Church of the United States. 

The first efforts of the Bishops were naturally 
directed to the children of our day, first, to those 
in our Catholic schools and, secondly, to those in 
non-Catholic institutions. It was also manifest that 
the interest of the adult laity should be sustained 
in matters pertaining to their holy religion. A for- 
mula had to be found to organize them and to make 
them enthusiastic about the Church, Divinely 
established by the Lord Christ. 

The revolutions in other countries made it clear 
to our Bishops that only an instructed laity could 
be relied upon to face the crucial tests to which 
they may be subjected in our day. 

The Bishops were fortunate in finding a con- 
frére as chairman of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine who has a genius for organization, His 


Excellency, the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara. 
His colleagues, the Archbishop of St. Paul and the 
writer, have been happy to collaborate with Bishop 
O’Hara. 

The appointment of the members of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine was made by His Eminence, the late 
George Cardinal Mundelein, who was the presiding 
Prelate in the absence of their Eminences, Car- 
dinal O’Connell and Cardinal Dougherty. 

Very much has been accomplished at the national 
congresses which are held annually. The coming 
congress, under the patronage of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Dougherty, and under the active presi- 
dency of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bishop 
Hugh L. Lamb, assures us that many new ventures 
for the good of souls will be discussed and resolu- 
tions adopted to carry out what is practical. 


AIMS AND PROGRAM OF THE CONFRATERNITY 


REV. CORNELIUS B. COLLINS 








THE ORGANIZATION known as the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine is no new and pass- 
ing phase of religious activity. It took its first form 
in the “Schools of Christian Doctrine” founded in 
Milan in 1536 by the zealous priest, Castellino da 
Castello. The purpose of these schools was to in- 
struct children and unlettered persons in the funda- 
mental duties of Christianity. The Council of Trent 
issued its Catechism nine years later, and ordered 
a —s of Christian Doctrine throughout the 

During this time, a young nobleman of Milan, 
Marco de Sadis-Cusani, was sent down to Rome 
where he united his efforts with those of other 
young men in promoting the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine to the young and old. The Society of 
Christian Doctrine was founded in Rome in 1560, 
and it first was made up of priests and laymen. 
Under Saint Pius V it was divided, so that those 
members living in the world constituted the Arch- 
confraternity of Christian Doctrine with St. Peter’s 
in Rome as its center. 

The movement in our day takes its strongest 
force from Pope Pius X. In his Encyclical, Acerbo 
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Nimis, he promulgated regulations which were to 
be observed in all dioceses throughout the world, 
and these were made part of the Canon Law of 
the Church in 1918. The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine was ordered established in every parish of 
the world (Canon 711, Part I). 

In 1923, Pius XI established a Catechetical Office 
in the Sacred Congregation of the Council so that 
catechetical activity of every kind could be regu- 
lated and promoted. The Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council Provido Sane Consilio 
(January 12, 1935), “On the Promotion of Cate- 
chetical Instruction” orders that “in every parish 
. .. there shall be instituted—and before all others 
—in accordance with Canon 711, Part I, a Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine.” 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the 
United States got its first real start from the pro- 
motion of religious vacation schools when this work 
was part of the Rural Life Conference. This was 
accomplished chiefly through the efforts of the 
present Bishop of Kansas City, the Most Rev. Ed- 
win V. O’Hara. The Confraternity had some of 
its present form as far back as 1903 in New York. 








The missionary Confraternity was founded in Pitts- 
burgh in 1908. Bishop Molloy of Brooklyn organ- 
ized the Confraternity in 1921 to take care of the 
thousands of Catholic children in public schools in 
his Diocese. In its parish form, as we know it to- 
day, the Confraternity was established in the Los 
Angeles-San Diego Diocese in 1922 by the Most 
Reverend John J. Cantwell. Its first Diocesan Direc- 
tor was the present Archbishop of San Antonio, the 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey. Santa Fe organized 
in 1927. In his first pastoral letter sent out in 
1930, when he was Bishop of Great Falls, Bishop 
O’Hara decreed that the Confraternity be set up 
in every parish and mission of the Diocese. Des 
Moines, Albany, Portland (Ore.) and Helena soon 
formed thereafter, and today as a result of this 
gradual growth we have 104 dioceses with the Con- 
fraternity canonically established. 

The Hierarchy in the United States, at their an- 
nual meeting in 1934, appointed an Episcopal Com- 
mittee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in order to strengthen and coordinate the work. 
The three members of this committee are the Most 
Rev. John T. McNicholas, the Most Rev. John 
Gregory Murray and the Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Chairman. At the same time, the Hierarchy 
established the National Center of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine as a bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. This National 
Center, located in Washington, has a priest-direc- 
tor, a secretary and a small staff. Its purpose is 
to help in the exchange of ideas and to unify pro- 
gram activities. Having no authority over the Con- 
fraternity in any diocese, it is ready to serve all 
who are interested in this vital work. The Publica- 
tions Department, directly responsible to the Epis- 
copal Committee, was established at this time. Its 
purpose is the preparation and distribution of litera- 
ture necessary for the work of the Confraternity. 

We might summarize the aims of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine briefly as follows: 

1. The religious education of elementary school 
children not attending Catholic schools, in Vaca- 
tion Schools and School Year Instruction classes. 

2. The religious education of Catholic youth of 
high school age not attending Catholic schools, in 
suitable discussion clubs and by other successful 
methods. 

3. Religious discussion clubs for the adult laity. 

4. Religious education of children by parents in 
the home. 

5. Religious correspondence courses. 

6. Inquiry classes for non-Catholics. 

7. The distribution of Catholic literature, espe- 
cially papers and magazines. 

The aims of the organization are best accom- 
plished, in fact can only be consistently followed 
out, through the parish unit of the Confraternity. 
This is made up of a priest-director, a president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer and chairmen of 
the different branches of the work. 

This parish organization takes care of those who 
desire membership in the Confraternity. This mem- 
bership may be either active or associate. Active 
membership in the Confraternity consists of: 


1. Teachers, trained lay catechists who will assist 
the priests and Sisters in catechetical work, espe- 
cially in religious vacation schools and weekday in- 
struction classes. 

2. Home Visitors, whose work is to make a sys- 
tematic survey of the parish, encourage children 
to attend instruction classes and adults to join 
discussion clubs, and to promote subscription to 
Catholic literature. 

3. Helpers, who will be asked to provide facili- 
ties for classes and clubs, transport teachers and 
pupils, and assist with preparation of materials for 
religious vacation schools and instruction classes. 

4. Discussion Club Leaders, who are to conduct 
religious discussion clubs for adults and secular 
high-school students. 

5. Parent-Educators, who will train themselves 
under parish direction in their important work of 
promoting religious knowledge in the child from 
its earliest years through all the school levels. 

6. Apostles to non-Catholics, who devote their 
time and means and energy toward bringing into 
the Church those who are not of the Faith. 

Those who cannot take active part in Confra- 
ternity activities but who are willing to contribute 
toward its support are called “Associate Members.” 
Both active and associate members enjoy the abun- 
dant indulgences granted by the Holy See. 

The new life given to catechetical instruction in 
the United States in these days of stress and danger 
to the Faith must be looked upon as a special bless- 
ing of Almighty God. We must realize that, with 
over two million of our Catholic children in public 
schools, a great many of them have not yet been 
given the benefit of consistent instruction in their 
Faith. It is the purpose of the Confraternity to take 
care of this and to give aid to the priests and Sis- 
ters, who have been over-burdened in the work, by 
preparing worthy lay assistants to aid them in the 
apostolate. 

We cannot doubt that most of the hardships of 
everyday life have come about through the lack of 
the knowledge of God and His teachings. We must 
admit that the Catechism has to some extent been 
disregarded in the past. “To save the world from 
many crimes and social maladies, to save many 
poor misguided souls from the misery of their state, 
the short lessons of the Catechism would suffice” 
(Archbishop Cicognani). 

To give inspiration to the work on a national 
scale, National Catechetical Congresses were begun 
in 1935. The first was held at Rochester, N. Y. 
Succeeding ones were held at New York City, St. 
Louis, Hartford, Cincinnati and Los Angeles. This 
year the Seventh National Congress is being held 
at Philadelphia, under the patronage of His Em- 
inence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty. 

Regional Congresses were begun in 1939, because 
it was found that many who needed help, in the 
work of formation especially, could not travel great 
distances to the National Congresses. Six of these 
Regionals were held in different ecclesiastical prov- 
inces in 1939; in 1940 there were seven held and 
this present year nine dioceses in as many different 
provinces sponsored Regional Congresses. 
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BISHOP O'HARA CALLS FOR NEW CONQUESTS 











ON APRIL 15, 1905, just two years after his ac- 
cession to the Papacy, there came from the pen 
of Pius X an Encyclical letter, Acerbo Nimis, on 
catechetical instruction. This was destined to spur 
the Church forward to new conquests for Christ 
wherever the Code of Canon Law was received with 
respect and obedience. For from this Encyclical 
there immediately derived those decrees of the Code 
which require the establishment of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine in every parish in 
the world, and which outline a program for re- 
ligious instruction not merely of children, but of 
youth and adults as well. 

It is, however, in no language of mere legal com- 
pulsion that Pius X addressed himself to the ques- 
tion of religious instruction in the Encyclical we 
mention. It is a letter burning with zeal for the 
spread of the knowledge of Christ’s message. It 
carries the voice of a devoted supreme shepherd, 
seeking out the members of the flock who were 
wandering from the path of salvation. It examines 
with a holy fervor the sources of danger to the 
sheep committed to his care. It studies with pas- 
toral solicitude and extols with wisdom and elo- 
quence the office of the catechist. It sums up with 
apostolic authority the measures which are to be 
taken to bring those in danger through lack of 
instruction safely back to the fold: “In each parish 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is to be 
canonically instituted.” 

Pius X, who opened the treasure of the Eucharist 
to the little ones, knew of the neglected children 
who might learn in the school of the modern world 
about everything except God. He knew of the youth 
in the workshop and in secular schools and col- 
leges whose hearts were led astray from Jesus 
Christ by example and by pernicious propaganda. 
He was also on fire for the reconquest of the souls 
of “adults and those tottering with age who know 
nothing of the principal mysteries of faith, who 
on hearing the name of Christ can only ask: ‘Who 
is He that I may believe in Him?’” 

In view of this painful spectacle, he asks: “Now 
if it is vain to expect a harvest where no seed has 
been sown, how can we hope to have better living 
generations if they be not instructed in time in the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ?” “To us, Venerable 
Brethren,” he declares, addressing himself to the 
Bishops of the world, “it seems that while other 
reasons may play their part, we must agree with 
those who hold that the main cause of the pres- 
ent indifference and torpor, as well as the very seri- 
ous evils that flow from it, is to be found in the 
prevailing ignorance of divine things.” 

In seeking a remedy for this ignorance, Pope Pius 
X presses into service the parish Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, an instrument fashioned 
nearly four centuries ago in the most perilous days 
of religion and bearing the approval of that re- 
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markable group of Saints and Apostles, Saint Pius 
V, Saint Philip Neri, Saint Charles Borromeo, Saint 
Robert Bellarmine, Saint Francis De Sales and 
Saint Peter Canisius. And Pius X closes his letter 
with a call to battle, in the words of Moses: “If 
any man be on the Lord’s side, let him join with 
me” (Ex. xxxii, 26). 

The ringing challenge of Pope Pius X to crusade 
against religious ignorance under the banners of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has been 
reechoed and reinforced by his successors. It is well 
known that Pius XI, in 1923, instituted the Cate- 
chetical Office in the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council which, as recently as January, 1935, is- 
sued a most important decree On the Better Care 
and Promotion of Catechetical Instruction. Final- 
ly, the reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XT, in his En- 
cyclical letter To the Hierarchy of the United States 
especially mentions the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine as a spiritual agency “rich in achieve- 
ment, richer still in promises.’”’ Under his inspir- 
ing leadership we shall certainly “go forward to 
new conquests for Christ.” 

In these salutary and authoritative pronounce- 
ments of the Sovereign Pontiffs and of the Holy 
See, the field of action for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is clearly outlined. First of all, 
there is the vast army of Catholic children in the 
United States who are attending the elementary 
grades of the public schools. But, important as 
these are, the principal battleground of youth as 
far as religious education is concerned is during 
the period of adolescence—the high school and 
early college years. Here the field of labor of the 
Confraternity is truly tremendous, at once the most 
difficult and the most important. The awakening 
of the Confraternity forces to this work throughout 
America during the past five years has been more 
than gratifying. It has been prodigious. Where five 
years ago efforts to reach Catholic youth in public 
high schools were most zealous in a few sections, 
especially when release time was available, today 
from East to West and from North to South, a hun- 
dred organized diocesan Confraternities are grap- 
pling with it as their No. 1 problem. And if great 
numbers of high school youth have been entered 
in Confraternity classes, they are only a fraction 
of those yet to be reached. The fact that gives en- 
couragement to look for victory is that this situa- 
tion is being faced frankly, its difficulties appraised, 
and its solutions sought from the cooperation of 
thousands of intelligent and apostolic Confraternity 
groups. 

No one acquainted with the question of religious 
instruction in secular colleges can be satisfied with 
present achievements in that field. But here again 
there has been a great awakening to this need. As 
Archbishop McNicholas said at the St. Louis Cate- 
chetical Congress, if there are 100,000 Catholic stu- 

















dents attending secular colleges and universities . . . 
“we have 100,000 reasons to care for their spiritual 
well-being.” The Confraternity has, however, made 
a modest beginning with the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of Newman Club Chaplains in the promotion 
of religious discussion clubs. 

One of the features of the Confraternity program 
on which emphasis was placed by Pope Pius X 
in his Acerbo Nimis and renewed by Pope Pius XII 
in his Sertum Laetitiae, is adult religious instruc- 
ton, the effort to make our Catholic laity intel- 
ligent in their Faith and capable of explaining it to 
others. This really means that the laity should cor- 
respond with the graces given to them in the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation—the Sacrament of Spirit- 
ual Maturity. 

No one who has read this letter of Pope Pius X 
can forget the burning words in which he appealed 
for adult religious instruction. He was speaking not 
merely of “the masses and those in the lower walks 
of life,”” but rather of “all those who, while endowed 
with a certain amount of talent and culture, and 
possessing abundant knowledge of profane matters, 
have no care or thought of religion.” Pius XII 
writes also that “the needs of the age demand that 
the laity too shall be able to give assistance to the 
clergy, and that not on a small and grudging scale 
. .. they should equip themselves with a generous 
grounding in theology, by reading, by discussion, 
by circles that meet for study. It will be of advan- 
tage to themselves and it will enable them to in- 


struct the ignorant, to refute the objector, to help 
their right-minded friends with advice.” 

Here, then, is indicated the work to be done by 
religious discussion clubs among adult men and 
women. Where a uniform program is promoted by 
the Confraternity in all the parishes of a diocese, 
the response is remarkable. Scores of discussion 
clubs in a single parish enlist a large percentage of 
the men and women in the systematic study of 
their religion. An autumn and spring session of 
eight or ten weeks each of this “Peoples’ College” 
will enrol hundreds in a parish year after year and 
provide for the Church “an articulate laity.” When 
husbands and wives attend the same discussion 
group, a topic of religion is supplied for home con- 
versation to the great instruction and edification of 
the children. “Chiefly to be lamented,” says the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, “is the indif- 
ference of parents.” This indifference which tends 
to beget negligence must be attacked vigorously 
and overcome by the parent-educator section of 
the parish Confraternity. 
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FOR A POSITIVE AND ORGANIC CATHOLICISM 


JOHN LAFARGE 








WHEN the National Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine meets in Philadelphia for its seventh an- 
nual convention, it will answer the question: What 
are we doing in this country to “announce,” in 
Saint Paul’s words, “the good tidings of the un- 
fathomable riches of Christ, and to enlighten all 
men as to what is the dispensation of the mystery 
which has been hidden from eternity in God, Who 
created all things’’? 

The question is not rhetorical. Put in plain Eng- 
lish, it reads: “Shall those of us who are privileged 
with the Catholic Faith keep that Faith to our- 
selves?” Shall you or I, whose parents and teach- 
ers gave us the key to eternal salvation, selfishly 
tuck that key in our pocket and make no move to 
see that any others but ourselves obtain its dupli- 
cate? Shall we, who have found the path to the 
“fountain of water, springing up unto life everlast- 
ing,” rest complacently by that fountain, hoping 
many do not come to disturb our enjoyment? 

If it were not for a movement like that of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the faith of 
even those who possess it would be in very serious 
danger. Recently, a group of eminent scientists, 


most of them non-Catholics, gathered together at 
Columbia University to discuss the general outlines 
of a spiritual approach to the problems of the day. 
One of the conclusions reached was that the He- 
braic and Christian concept of religion distin- 
guishes itself from other great religious concepts 
by its insistence that man’s task is not simply to 
contemplate ultimate reality and value but to work 
with God’s purpose for human life and history. 

This means that our Faith, our religion itself, 
is sterile, that it withers in our hands if we are 
not engaged in spreading it, in one way or another. 

The Catholic religion is not a mere philosophy— 
though it is the highest wisdom—it is a move- 
ment, a “fire on the earth,” which can never rest 
until it embraces the entire world. 

Non-Catholic speakers at convention dinners fre- 
quently express their admiration for “your great 
organization, the Catholic Church.” But the “great 
organization” would be dead and lifeless if its mem- 
bers lost the charity that impels them to share with 
all the world, all mankind, the “unfathomable 
riches of Christ.’”’ A smug, unapostolic Catholicism 
deceives itself with the thought of “having”’; “and,” 
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says the Saviour Himself, “from him who does 
not have, even what he thinks he has shall be taken 
away.” 

The first step toward the present nation-wide 
development of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine came from the study of the situation in the 
scattered rural parishes of America. Catechetical 
committees were formed in the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. One of the guiding thoughts 
in these committees was a twofold conviction. First, 
much more enterprising methods should be devised 
for reaching groups and classes of people in our 
country who up to the present had been deprived 
of adequate or of any religious instruction. Second, 
sound methods of pedagogy should be applied to the 
task of imparting this instruction, and plentiful use 
made of modern visual and plastic material. 

As a result of the first conviction, plans were 
made for the wide and systematic employment of 
the laity as an auxiliary to the clergy and Re- 
ligious in this field. The problem of the rural dis- 
tricts, too scattered or too impoverished to sup- 
port a parish school, was met by the establishment 
of the religious Vacation School and the religious 
Correspondence School. Both of these devices met 
with amazingly cordial reception. Monsignor Vic- 
tor Day, of the Helena, Mont., diocese, was a 
pioneer in the Correspondence-School field. The 
Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, now Bishop of Kansas 
City and chairman of the Episcopal Committee on 
Christian Doctrine, had experimented successfully 
with Vacation Schools in his rural parish at 
Eugene, Ore. In a short period these institutions 
spread, thanks to the generous material aid given 
them by the Hierarchy, into nearly every diocese. 

Needs for improved pedagogy were supplied. A 
carefully integrated course of elementary cate- 
chetics was worked out in manual form for the 
vacation schools; exhibits of visual and other 
auxiliary material became a feature of conventions; 
soon even inexperienced teachers were supplied 
with plans and aids which formerly they laborious- 
ly had to assemble as best they could. Some of us 
still recall a bulging, frayed old grip that we hove 
into the boot of a buggy when setting out on a 
country mission, containing an “exhibit” with 
which to drive home and make live the lessons im- 
parted from familiar, unrevised Baltimore Cate- 
chism Number Two. 

Soon it became apparent the task was much too 
vast and too closely connected with the work of 
every individual parish to be handled by just a 
few committees. As a result, the National Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine came into being. 
Inauguration of the Confraternity was facilitated 
by previously organized catechetical work and the 
establishment of the Confraternity locally in sev- 
eral dioceses, beginning with the Archdiocese of 
New York in 1903. In some parts of the Middle 
West the way had been paved by excellent work 
of the Catholic Instruction League, whose founder 
was the late Rev. John M. Lyons, S.J. 

Decrees of authorization and a detailed break- 
down of activities and standing committees fol- 
lowed, until a highly articulated plan took shape 
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which is described in this issue by the Rev. Cor- 
nelius J. Collins, Executive Secretary. 

All the diffusion of teaching and all the pedagogy 
in the world, however, would mean nothing if the 
message were not all there to convey; if “the word 
of God were shortened.” Our problem is not only 
to reach all men, but to give all to them when we 
have reached them. 

This is particularly true in the most difficult task 
which the Confraternity has set itself, that of in- 
structing the Catholic boys and girls who are in 
the public high schools of the country. It is estima- 
ted by the Confraternity authorities that there are 
some 1,440,000 Catholic boys and girls whom the 
Confraternity classes or discussion-club groups 
could reach; that this involves seventy to eighty 
per cent of our youth of this age. 

If this religious teaching is to have “hands and 
feet,” to use Father Jimmie Tompkins’ famous ex- 
pression, if it is to walk into the hearts and minds 
of these young people and is to build a lasting 
habitation of character within them, it must not be 
a “shortened” work of God. Youth of today can 
no longer be nourished on the scant spiritual fare 
that rations out to them the bare essentials of sal- 
vation. They need to learn the “breadth and length 
and height and depth” of that great mystery; 
character building requires the “formation of 
Christians who know their obligations as members 
of the Mystical Body.” 

This means, therefore, the teaching of an ade- 
quate and a positive Catholicism, not a mere mini- 
mum set of rules or a body of answers to current 
objections; an organic Catholicism, not a bundle 
of unrelated or loosely connected propositions but 
a “word,” logos, which springs from a central and 
controlling idea; a living and dynamic Catholicism, 
which will make each young man or woman a focus 
for influence in the modern world. 

A special sign, I believe, of God’s blessing upon 
the Confraternity movement is the honesty and 
thoroughness with which its promoters have faced 
the task of perfecting content as well as meth- 
odology of their apostolate. Their fundamental and 
most notable step in this direction is the publica- 
tion by the Episcopal Committee of the revised 
English translation of the New Testament. Details 
of this work will meet with criticism, as its authors 
expected and have invited; but its outstanding merit 
remains. Its effect will reach unexpected sources. 
Almost as I wrote these words, one of the coun- 
try’s most outstanding non-Catholic (Episcopal) 
clergymen called me on the telephone, to relate 
to me the delight and admiration produced in him 
by the revised translation, which he was reading 
through day by day. 

The Confraternity’s work has only just begun; 
it is still too new to see in its proper perspective. 
As an organization, it can only be of service; the 
work itself must be done by countless lay apostles, 
cooperating with a zealous and apostolic clergy. 
The hour for this great apostolate has struck in the 
United States. Woe to us, personally, and woe to 
the future of American Catholicism if we let it 
pass! “He who loves his brother abides in the 























light,” says Saint John, but this light and this love 
will abide in us precisely to the degree that we 
hearken to the voice of the Holy Spirit. He in- 
sists that we communicate His message to the mil- 
lions who now, in the United States, grope blind- 
ly for a guidance, for a hope, for a redemption that 
the living Christ alone can give them. 


MORMONS ARE ZEALOUS 
IN SEEKING CONVERTS 


PAUL SULLIVAN 











ON July 24, 1847, a small band of Latter Day 
Saints paused near the mouth of a canyon to sur- 
vey the expansive valley which lay below them. 
The leader of this harried American sect, one Brig- 
ham Young, looked out from his bed, on which he 
had been forced to ride because of illness, long 
enough to remark, “This is the place.” The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (commonly 
called Mormons) had found the “new Zion” in the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake, in the territory of 
Utah. 

Ninety-four years later the descendants of the 
early Mormons and the hundreds of thousands of 
converts are making preparations in Salt Lake City 
to celebrate the centennial of “Mormon Day” in 
1947. A world exposition had been planned, but 
had to be abandoned because of the world-wide 
crisis. 

Some years ago, the present Ordinary of the 
diocese of Salt Lake, Bishop Duane G. Hunt, then 
Monsignor Hunt, reported to the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, that the Mormons were making consider- 
able headway in Utah and some of the adjoining 
States. The Holy Father was greatly surprised 
when he was told of the thousands of converts who 
enter the Mormon fold each year. Well the Holy 
Father might have been surprised, when we con- 
sider some comparative figures on conversions to 
Mormonism as against those to Catholicism in the 
United States. 

Let us take the number of Mormon converts in 
1940 as an example. The Mormon authorities re- 
ported that there were over 83,000. This means 
that there was one convert for eight active mem- 
bers. Based on the number of converts given in the 
Catholic Directory, this compares with one convert 
for twenty-eight Catholics. A bit startling when 
looked at in this way. It becomes even more star- 
tling when we remember that the new world war 
drastically curtailed the Mormons’ work in many 
countries. This fact largely offsets the charge 
which could be made that Mormon converts are 
brought in from without the United States and its 


possessions. 


There are three decidedly effective methods used 
by the Mormons to bring in converts. 

The first of these is a far-flung missionary or- 
ganization. The missionary organization is com- 
posed mainly of young single men and women in 
their late ’teens and early twenties. Shortly after 
graduation from high school each year, hundreds 
of young men and women are “called” to serve in 
the mission fields for from two to three years. 
After a few weeks’ training and preparation they 
are sent into the fields to do their missionary work. 

Before the present European conflict, the Mor- 
mons had large numbers of missionaries at work 
in nearly all the countries of Europe. When Eng- 
land and France declared war, their missionary 
activity in Europe was almost wholly discontinued. 
At present, the Mormons are concentrating their 
work in the United States, Canada, the Pacific 
islands and Australia. 

The second means leading to conversions is the 
use of what are known as “block missionaries.” 
They are members of the Mormon ward which is 
the unit comparable to our parish. These assiduous 
workers do not leave a stone unturned in their 
neighborhood efforts to spread Mormonism. Very 
close watch is kept on the comings and goings with- 
in the block. Recently I moved to a new location. 
It was only a few days before the block mission- 
aries were at work. 

The workers do not confine their efforts only to 
convert making. They keep in constant touch with 
their own membership. Especially are they careful 
to welcome and visit with new Mormon families 
who move to the neighborhood. Parenthetically, 
there is a sad lack of commingling in many Cath- 
olic parishes, and the laity is not solely at fault. 

The third tool, and perhaps the most interesting, 
is the Mormon school system. Wherever there is a 
public high school in Utah, close by is a Mormon 
seminary. This building is always placed close 
enough to the high school to provide easy access to 
the students. 

The Mormon authorities have working agree- 
ments with the principals and county superinten- 
dents whereby the students are permitted to attend 
the seminary classes during regular curriculum 
hours. Any student, irrespective of his religion, is 
permitted to attend if he so desires. 

Many non-Mormons do attend these classes. In 
the community in Utah in which I attended public 
high school, practically every member of the stu- 
dent body—Mormon and non-Mormon alike—at- 
tended the seminary. 

It is evident what a wonderful opportunity is 
afforded the seminary instructor to influence the 
pliable minds of the non-Mormon students. It is 
equally obvious what a good chance he has to keep 
the young Mormons in line. 

These Mormon methods are not recent innova- 
tions. They have been efficaciously utilized for 
many years. In the case of the seminaries, they 
were in operation long before the movement for 
“released time” for instruction in religion reached 
any appreciable momentum. The Mormons have 
been doing while others have been talking. 
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TO RID ITSELF OF 


(Continued from last week) 
THE DELEGATES to the convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations have a fight on 
their hands, an internal, fratricidal fight that began 
in its early days when John L. Lewis, desperately 
in need of trained organizers, accepted the as- 
sistance of Communists. The assumption always 
has been that, once the necessity had passed, the 
Reds would be banished; but they never have been, 
and today their presence and strength threatens 
the whole future of the C.L.O. 

Last week, we discussed the sweeping progress 
of the C.I.O., its industry-council plan and its ef- 
fort to stop the rising tide of anti-labor sentiment 
in Congress. The fourth development of the past 
year which must be followed at Detroit is the in- 
ternal fight for control between Left-wing and 
Right-wing groups. Of all the issues facing the 
convention, this is the most inflammable. 

Communism, then, is the skeleton in the family 
closet. It seemed for a time, in the months that 
followed the Nazi-Soviet embrace, and especially 
during the bitter period when the Leftists were 
bringing the C.I.O. into disrepute by sabotaging 
the national defense program, that the responsible 
elements in the C.I.O. would purge the Communists 
and their fellow-traveling stooges. Now, in the light 
of events since Hitler turned on Stalin, their failure 
to act is seen for the colossal blunder it undoubtedly 
was. The skeleton is still in the closet, and rattling 
ominously. At Detroit, the Leftists may be strong 
enough to keep the closet door barred. They will 
certainly strive to do so, and the whole country will 
be watching their machinations with anxious in- 
terest. But if the skeleton should be dragged out, 
you will see a fight that may have an important 
bearing on the future of the labor movement, and, 
consequently on the future of America. 

In any discussion of Communism in the C.L.0O., 
we must not be misled by names. Leaders of the 
C.I.O. have always maintained that there are very 
few Communists, i.e., Party members, in their 
ranks; and they may be right. Time and again it 
has been denied that men like Michael Quill, of the 
Transport Workers Union, Joseph Curran, of the 
National Maritime Union, Harry Bridges, of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, are Communists. Indeed, despite the recent 
decision of Judge Charles B. Sears, Harry Bridges 
still denies any Communist affiliation. Are these 
people really Party members? Try to prove it! 
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In view, however, of the acknowledged duplicity 
of Communists, of their secret and tortuous ways, 
to prove Party membership seems a waste of time. 
It is also unnecessary. Call a man what you will— 
Communist, Leftist, Fellow-traveler—there is a 
sure test by which you can know whether he con- 
stitutes a menace to American democratic institu- 
tions. That test is his adherence to or rejection of 
the “Party line,” and his sympathy, or lack of it, 
with the Communist cause. By this standard, and it 
is a fair one, men like Bridges, Quill and Curran 
stand condemned. 

An incident at the National Convention of the 
Transport Workers Union, held toward the end of 
September in New York City, will illustrate the 
point. Shortly before the balloting for President 
began, Mr. Quill, a candidate for re-election, out- 
lined his program. When he urged adoption of a 
resolution aiming to free several labor leaders in- 
carcerated in San Quentin, a delegate called out: 
“How about Browder?” 

“T’ll tell you about Browder,” Mr. Quill replied. 
“As an individual, I believe Browder has one of the 
finest minds in America and should be released and 
restored to the front ranks of the labor movement.” 

To discuss after this whether Mr. Quill is a Com- 
munist or not is as superfluous as it is futile. By 
his sponsorship of the jailed leader of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party and by the position he as- 
signs him in the ranks of labor, he stands revealed 
as an enemy of our free American institutions— 
a man under no circumstances to be trusted with 
power. 

Is Communism, then, really a threat to Mr. 
Murray’s lusty organization? Are the Leftists only 
an insignificant minority, not worth bothering 
about? Is the cry of Communism in the C.I.O. just 
a maneuver by the reactionary enemies of union 
labor to discredit the whole movement? 

Some friends of the C.I.0. want us to answer all 
these questions with an airy affirmative and go 
about our business. But the evidence is too serious 
for that, much of it of recent origin, and most of 
it from the C.I.O. itself. To ignore that evidence 
would be to fail in one’s friendship for organized 
labor. It would constitute as well a betrayal of 
those men in the C.I.0., Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish, who, at the risk of their future in the labor 
movement, are fighting to keep their organization 
loyal to American ideals. Let us have a look, then, 
at only a small part of the evidence. 


















In their annual convention at Buffalo last sum- 
mer, the U.A.W., second largest C.I.0O. affiliate, was 
split wide open over the issue of Communism. The 
Leftists proved strong enough to prevent the re- 
sponsible group from ousting George F. Addes, the 
Union’s secretary and reputed leader of the Left 
Wing. After a bitter struggle which threatened the 
unity of the whole organization, the delegates final- 
ly agreed on a compromise which permitted the 
Leftists to remain as firmly entrenched as before. 
Incidentally, the Detroit section of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists entered this fight 
by challenging Mr. Addes to reject the support of 
the Communist Party in his campaign for re-elec- 
tion. Mr. Addes neglected to do so. 

Shortly after this, the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers met at Atlantic City and 
defeated even more decisively an attempt to purge 
the Communists from their ranks. Although the 
fight was lead by the Union’s President, James B. 
Carey, who is also the national Secretary of the 
C.1L.O., it was a complete fiasco. If anything, the 
Leftists came out of that joust stronger than be- 
fore, since they had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Carey defeated for re-election. 

Then, on September 27, the State, County and 
Municipal Workers, meeting at Lansing, Michigan, 
not only rejected a motion barring Communists 
from office but approved, instead, a counter state- 
ment which condemned all such “Red-baiting.” 

These failures to destroy Communist influence in 
three important C.I.O. unions manifest sufficiently 
the power of the Leftists. How widespread this in- 
fluence is, it is impossible to say. Herbert Harris, 
in a book published last year, Labor’s Civil War, 
charged that Communists have dominating or in- 
fluential positions in no less than forty per cent of 
the unions! At the time, this seemed like an ex- 
aggeration, but after the revelations of Leftist 
strength at Buffalo, Lansing and Atlantic City, 
even the friends of the C.I.O. are beginning to 
wonder. Are the Communists so influential in the 
C.1.O. that there is no longer any hope of driving 
them out? 

Unfortunately, the evidence points that way. Not 
that the rank-and-file are Communist. On the con- 
trary, most of the men and women who hold C.1.0. 
cards are decent, loyal Americans. But through 
their ability as organizers and their training in the 
art of managing meetings and conventions, a small 
group of Communists has gained a powerful posi- 
tion in the C.I.O. and become identified with the 
good of the organization. If the issue could be put 
to a rank-and-file vote, as it was in the case of 
the Newspaper Guild, to the discomfiture of the 
Reds, the Leftist clique would be ousted. But a 
fight on the convention floor is a different matter. 
Here the special training of the Communists, their 
subtlety in maneuver and their deceit in debate, 
would give them an advantage out of proportion 
to their numbers. 

It does not, therefore, seem improbable at this 
time that the compromise adopted by the U.A.W. 
at Buffalo will win approval at Detroit. If an out- 
and-out fight over the issue of Communism threat- 


ens to disrupt the unity of the C.1.O., the tempta- 
tion to cover the festering sore with a blanket of 
silence will be very strong. 

And yet the words of John L. Lewis, of Philip 
Murray, of Sidney Hillman, of James Carey, of 
Samuel Wolchok, of many another are on the rec- 
ord. 

At Atlantic City, just a year ago, Mr. Lewis, 
refuting charges of Communism, said: “I yield to 
no man the right to challenge my Americanism 
or the Americanism of the organizations which 
at this moment I represent.” Referring to the ban 
against Communists in the United Mine Workers’ 
Constitution, Mr. Hillman asserted: “I say what 
is good for the United Mine Workers is good for 
the C.I.O.” And in his acceptance speech, Mr. Mur- 
ray, the newly-elected President, openly denounced 
Communism and warned Leftists against “internal 
bickering.” 

Will these men forget at Detroit the fine words 
they spoke at Atlantic City? 

That they face a thorny decision is evident. There 
are some grounds for fear that an open fight 
against Communism will split, at least temporarily, 
the fast-growing organization into two warring 
parties. On the other hand, as long as Communists 
and their fellow travelers remain free to agitate 
and conspire, the C.I.O. will not have the confidence 
of the public, upon which it ultimately depends. 
Men like Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman know 
this. They know also that the Reds in their midst 
are potential traitors to the C.I.O. and to union- 
ism; that they are not intent on industrial peace 
and security for the American worker, but only on 
keeping alive the spirit of class strife. They know 
that, until Hitler attacked Russia, the Left-wingers 
constantly menaced our rearmament program and, 
on orders from abroad, worked against the best 
interests of the United States and the policies of 
the C.L.O. 

Knowing all these things, knowing, also, that 
they have the support of public opinion, will they 
stand by their expressed convictions and destroy, 
once and for all, the baneful influence of Com- 
munism in their ranks? The American public is 
waiting for the answer. 

Recently, Samuel Wolchok, President of the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
employes, declared war on the Left-wingers in his 
union in the following forthright words: 

Our organization is not going to allow Communist 
cliques to build a little Moscow in the department- 
store field. We are interested in developing a clean, 
wholesome union for the benefit of the workers and 
not for the benefit of a few misleaders who put 
political considerations ahead of the welfare of our 
members. 

If Mr. Murray and the Right-wing group take this 
stand at Detroit, they may possibly have, for some 
time to come, less unity than before in the ranks 
of the C.1.O. In return, they will gain the enthu- 
siastic and militant support of the thousands of 
people in this country who believe that strong la- 
bor-unions, at once God-fearing and American in 
spirit, are essential to the future well-being of our 
democracy. 
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INTERNATIONAL DECEPTION 
OUR British cousins, disregarding American criti- 
cism, cling to Mr. Churchill. Were they dissatis- 
fied with his policies, they could easily remove him 
from office, but they appear to be satisfied. In this 
they differ from Mr. Herbert Agar, whose zealous 
activities make him stand out in this country as a 
sort of self-appointed agent for Great Britain. 

It was not long ago that the Prime Minister 
said to the people of the United States: “Give us 
the tools, and we will finish the job.” While that 
was a request which, if fully granted, would put 
our munition factories at work on an overtime 
scale, the Administration at Washington thought 
it reasonable, and prepared to furnish Mr. Churchill 
with at least some of the tools. But Mr. Agar dis- 
agrees with both the Administration and the Prime 
Minister. “It isn’t true,” he said last week at Mon- 
treal, during an address which contained a denial 
of Mr. Churchill’s view that our part in this war 
is simply to supply the tools. “We have all got to 
work together, and stop lying to each other.” 

With Mr. Agar’s condemnation of lying, we are 
in hearty accord, for it is high time for politicians 
all over the world to familiarize themselves wth 
the habit of speaking the truth. Perhaps we are 
out of harmony with modern statecraft, but our 
conviction remains that old Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, was right when, in the course of the debates 
on the Disarmament Plan some twenty years ago, 
he said that wars would cease as soon as the Gov- 
ernments agreed not to steal and not to lie. Once 
the bands begin to play, and the flags to wave, we 
can find all sorts of noble phrases to cover the 
horrors of war. When we begin to bury the dead, 
and to think of reconstructing a broken world, we 
realize that at the root of international conflicts 
there is found too often a studied disregard of 
the eternal law of God. 

Mr. Agar does not name the liars, but that liars 
have been at work, we do not doubt. Yet it would 
seem that in his opinion, most of the triflers with 
the truth are British in origin, and that is a view 
which invites dissent. For we know only too well 
that at a time when we can proceed safely only 
by looking facts in the face, the children of Ananias 
are at work among us. As we should have learned 
from the first World War, what they now plot, 
often in the name of patriotism, will bear bitter 
fruit in the years to come. 

Will the day dawn when the British people and 
we Americans can “work together,” not in military 
projects, but for the establishment of a lasting 
peace? When, under President Harding, the Dis- 
armament Conference was opened at Washington, 
the hopes of lovers of peace surged high, for it 
seemed that at last the cannon were to be beaten 
into ploughshares, and that the intolerable burden 
of maintaining huge military forces would soon be 
lifted from the suffering people of the world. 
Through no fault of the American people, the hopes 
then entertained were blasted. But God still rules, 
and even in this dark day we can, and must, work 
for peace and pray for peace. 
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DISCIPLINE 


AS the cost of living goes up, spokesmen for 
the Government warn us that the worst is yet 
to come. While we may not agree with all that 
is said by these agents, the general tenor of 
their message expresses an undeniable truth. 
Even should we manage to escape a “shooting 
war,” and confine ourselves to a program of 
necessary home defense, we have piled up a 
debt unparalleled in our history. Should that 
debt increase, as we are warned that it may, 
the American people may be reduced within the 
next few years to a level of bare economic sub- 
sistence. 

We need not take the worst for granted, but 
we know that the future years will take us 
along a road beset with hardship. If we are to 
face that prospect not only undaunted, but with 
a determination to rescue for those who are to 
come after us all that is best in the American 
way of life, we must begin a period of prepara- 
tion. Preparation for the material restrictions 
which the coming years may bring, is indeed the 
burden of the Government’s warnings. But it 
is certain that this preparation will be wholly 
inadequate, unless it includes a deeper realiza- 
tion of the spiritual truths and principles which 
give life its true value. “Many things cannot 
be proved,” a scientist of note said recently. 
“But it is clear from experience that there is 
no lasting peace for man or for the world, when 
the spiritual elements in life are neglected.” 

That truth was well known to the men who 
laid the foundations of this Republic. It was 
their conviction that the Government estab- 
lished by the Constitution could not endure, 
unless it was supported by a people among 
whom religion and morality flourished. Well 
did they understand that unless the Lord guard 
the city, the attacks of its enemies must prevail. 

It is sadly true that the respect which our 
ancestors felt for religion has grown weak in 
our day. We were once a Christian people, but 
today Christianity is the religion of the minor- 
ity, and practices banned by Christian morality 
are actually sanctioned by law. In these uncer- 
tain days, it is necessary that we prepare to 
defend ourselves against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. But it is even more necessary 
that we revive the spirit of this nation by a 
sincere return to religion. 
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TRIALS 


PRICE CONTROL 


IT is interesting to observe that the Canadian 
Government has put a ceiling on prices. Accord- 
ing to Prime Minister Mackenzie King, this 
ceiling covers not only commodity prices, but 
rentals and wages. As the Prime Minister in- 
sisted, it is impossible to control the price of 
finished goods unless the costs of production, 
wages included, are also subject to control. 

Mr. King’s wisdom has not won acceptance 
in this country. It is true that social and eco- 
nomic conditions in Canada and the United 
States are not identical, and that what is pos- 
sible in a small, easily-controlled country, may 
not be practicable in the United States. Yet the 
disparity in conditions does not negate Mr. 
King’s postulate, but, at most, shows that its 
application in the United States cannot follow 
the exact line adopted in Canada. 

One outstanding difference is the position of 
organized labor in the United States. At the 
moment, organized labor seems able to influ- 
ence powerfully our political leaders, and this 
influence has grown stronger since the inaugu- 
ration of the Administration’s national defense 
policy. Unfortunately, not a few of these politi- 
cal leaders, especially among those who come 
up for re-election next year, are more solicitous 
about their personal fortunes rather than about 
the welfare of the country. That union leaders 
have been shortsighted in calling strikes in in- 
dustries with Government contracts is now gen- 
erally admitted; on the other hand, not a few 
of these strikes are traceable to the fumbling 
and, at times, utterly indefensible policies which 
self-seeking politicians have practically forced 
upon the Government’s defense bureaus and 
agencies. When Government contracts are 
awarded in a manner which permits war- 
profiteering, strikes for higher wages are in- 
evitable. Thus the vicious circle goes on, bring- 
ing with every new concession, the threat of 
inflation. 

As Representative Gore, of Tennessee, said 
last week, “the only fair and effective way to 
control prices and to prevent inflation is to 
apply controls to all segments of our economy, 
giving equal treatment to all and special priv- 
ileges to none.” (New York World-Telegram, 
November 5.) Otherwise, we shall share equally 
a common ruin. 


S———— 


FUTURE OF I. L O. 


ELECTION excitement in New York City prac- 
tically smothered public interest in an historic 
event. 

Two years ago the International Labor Con- 
ference held its twenty-fifth session at its spacious 
home in Geneva, Switzerland. The European war 
then intervened; for a time it seemed as if all 
further activity for the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Conference’s continuing body, was 
doomed. Travel became impossible; uncertainties 
of the war situation preoccupied all minds. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the Or- 
ganization decided to carry on. Leaving a small 
staff of workers to do the best they could at Geneva, 
the main body, much reduced in numbers, was 
transferred to Montreal, where the Canadian Gov- 
ernment offered them hospitality and an immunity 
from interference, similar to that which they had 
enjoyed in Switzerland. In the meanwhile the dele- 
gations from Soviet Russia had dropped out, re- 
moving one of the principal obstacles to the further 
continuance of the Organization. Despite the shift 
in the war alignment, the Russians have not been 
invited to return. 

The Conference’s first session in the New World 
recalled many of the familiar features of Geneva. 
Again ear-phones were distributed and clamped 
to delegates’ heads, as translations were given of 
various languages. Addresses followed the tradi- 
tional three-fold representation from each coun- 
try: the workers or labor groups, employers, and 
the respective governments. 

Is the I.L.0. merely a nostalgic attempt to per- 
petuate the international atmosphere of Geneva? 
Is it the sort of idealistic thing that professes peace 
but can be skilfully used to further war? Or does 
it contain a hope for the future? These questions 
are inevitable for any one who attended the New 
York Conference in October, November, 1941, but 
who was not part of the delegation or the enthu- 
siastic continuing group of the I1.L.O. Catholics, in 
particular, can with difficulty pass over the im- 
portance of the I.L.0., in view of the Organiza- 
tion’s intimate association with the Catholic social 
program ever since a religious and Christian tone 
was injected into its discussions by the former 
Director, the late Albert Thomas. 

The I.L.O. necessarily reflects the strongly secu- 
lar attitude that prevails in all three lines of its 
representation at the present time, in labor, in 
government policies, in industry. The materialist, 
the secularist, the professional internationalist, 
readily make their voices heard. Judgment must 
be reserved until the future orientation of the 
I.L.O.’s policies becomes clearer. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain Catholic principles continue to make them- 
selves manifest, principles that will grow in sig- 
nificance as the work of post-war reconstruction 
gets under way. 

The New York Conference brought out clearly 
the one capital point, already indicated in the pres- 
ent I.L.O. Director’s report: that labor legislation, 
taken by itself, is but a very partial and frequently 
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ineffective remedy for the evils that it tries to pre- 
vent. The Organization has come more and more 
to realize the impossibility of considering the con- 
ditions of labor without thoroughly exploring the 
conditions of life that attend the workingman. But 
the attempt to explore the workers’ conditions of 
life, their standard of living costs, their social en- 
vironment, has led inevitably to the consideration 
of the entire political and social structure, and this, 
in turn, to the question of the spiritual and religious 
foundations of society. 

The I.L.0., with remarkable tenacity, holds to 
the ideal of collaboration between all elements in 
the economic order, as the sole alternative to to- 
talitarianism and dictatorship. It sees that this col- 
laboration cannot be achieved without a reconstruc- 
tion of society on the basis of the peace aims al- 
ready indicated by our present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII. If it will adhere to this principle, and not 
be led astray by those who would use this one great 
functioning international organization for their 
own selfish ends, the I.L.0. can go a long way 
toward what it ambitions to be: a focus of genuine 
economic reconstruction in the chaos left by the 
war. 


PEACE FROM BELOW 


WILL there ever again be such nations as Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania? Is there 
any sense in their delegations signing pacts for the 
future, even if there shall be no more Hitler and 
no more Occupied Countries? Prof. Arnold Wolfers, 
of Yale, in his recent book, Britain and France 
Between Two Wars, dwells upon the instability of 
boundaries of the Succession Countries as com- 
pared, for instance, with Switzerland or the Nether- 
lands. Will the political conditions that brought 
these boundaries into existence be found in a post- 
war Europe? 

The declaration, however, made by representa- 
tives of the three first-mentioned countries along 
with Greece, when they signed an agreement in the 
library of Columbia University on November 3, 
shows a new consciousness. Small nations, if they 
hope to continue to exist, must do more than bar- 
gain among one another for their sovereign rights. 
These declarations propose a federation in Eastern 
Europe, in which national pride and national dif- 
ferences will be sunk. It recognizes the hopeless- 
ness of any political structure which neglects such 
matters as stable employment, development of in- 
dustry, agriculture and merchant marine. 

“Special attention goes,” the declaration asserts, 
“to the masses of the peasant population and to 
their social and economic standards, because it is 
on those elements that peace and security in that 
region depend.” These standards concern primarily 
the circumstances in which each individual family 
must live and work. 

Peace in Europe, like peace throughout the 
world, will be built up from below, not handed 
down from on top..The better this is understood, 
the more realistic are hopes for such a federation. 
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SEED AND LEAVEN 


HE went about, talking with the people whom He 
met, with the Samaritan woman at the well, with 
Nicodemus who came to Him by night, with the 
little children brought by their proud mothers that 
He might bless them, with the sinful woman whom 
He rescued from her executioners, and made whiter 
than snow by His loving absolution. Twelve men, 
none of particular worldly consequence, followed 
Him. Had you seen Him in the streets of the Holy 
City, or crossing a field with these men, it is prob- 
able that you would have noted nothing very ex- 
traordinary about Him. Even His neighbors at Naz- 
areth rated Him as nothing more than the Son of 
a village carpenter, and wondered by what right 
He assumed to teach and to preach. 

But had you listened to one of His discourses, 
you would have said that here was a Man Who did 
not speak as other men spoke. There was majesty 
in His presence, and power in His words, but a 
sweetness ran through even His severest warnings, 
to move your heart and make you wish that you 
had always loved and served God. All that He said 
lifted you above this earth into an atmosphere of 
the supernatural that you had never breathed be- 
fore, even though you did not fully understand the 
full import of His message. 

Frequently He spoke, as in the Gospel for tomor- 
row (Saint Matthew, xiii, 31-35) of His Kingdom 
on earth. Had you then asked one of His Apostles 
what was meant by this Kingdom he would have 
told you that the Master was speaking of a great 
and powerful earthly kingdom, in which they were 
to be the chief princes of the people. On the very 
night before He died, they disputed about their 
precedence in this kingdom, and they anxiously in- 
quired about it even at the moment that He was 
ascending to His Father in Heaven. Not until the 
coming of the Holy Spirit of light and truth, did 
they fully realize that His Kingdom on earth was 
to be that spiritual society which we know as the 
Catholic Church. 

We cannot search the mind of God, but it would 
seem that in His dealings with us He has ordained, 
as if to confound our pride, that from lowly things 
great things shall grow. The mustard seed is small 
and inconsiderable. The leaven mixed with the 
measures of flour is barely perceptible. Yet, from 
the seed grows the Church, a tree with a home for 
the birds of the air, and from the leaven comes 
forth a spiritual power that works continually to 
change the face of the earth by drawing all men to 
salvation and sanctification. 

The Founder of this Kingdom was born in a 
stable, and He died, a felon on the Cross. The pil- 
lars of the Kingdom were twelve men, hardly 
known even to their neighbors, and all save one 
were put to death by men who hated the doctrines 
they taught. Time and again, men and governments 
have tried to pull down the pillars, and so destroy 
the Kingdom, but the Church still lives. In these 
troubled times, let us find consolation in the 
thought that whatever else passes, the Church will 
ever remain to teach, strengthen and console us. 
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BUILDING WITH CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ALMA SAVAGE 








SEATED in my library one eve- 
ning among my books, I was re- 
minded of another evening only a 
few years ago when I first visited 
France. It seemed to me that all 
the books piled up around me and 
standing row on row, rather look- 
From A Tree for Peter qd like the spires and niches of 
some medieval cathedral. Perhaps, too, books have 
something to say to us today, which is a little like 
what the cathedrals had to say to those who 
studied them. Good books certainly have this mes- 
sage. 





It was early evening when I arrived in Bayeux 
in the north of France, and twilight found me sit- 
ting on a stone doorstep looking across the square 
at my first cathedral. The light was soft, as light 
should be to cast an even greater spell, and the 
stately twin towers rose upward like arms out- 
stretched to God. 

The gravel square was deserted: on its three 
sides stood two-story stone houses, flush with the 
paving, square Norman houses spotless and prim, 
guarding proudly through the centuries their house 
of God. I sat gazing at the portal, the towers, the 
rose window, the facade, no surface of which loving 
handiwork had left free of carving. There were 
figures of angels, of archangels, of patriarchs, of 
kings and queens, of saints and apostles. 

I was there alone, the sole audience to the action 
taking place nightly for nearly a thousand years. 
As the moon rose full over the furthest stone spire, 
I heard a noise and looking to the left, saw a 
woman reach out of the upstairs window and with 
both hands close the two sides of the shutters. Then 
for a few minutes the peace was undisturbed. 

Next a heavy two-wheeled cart came rattling 
along with the slow clack-clack, clack-clack of the 
horseshoes on the cobblestones. Perhaps the wag- 
on contained dates and figs and spices and pome- 
granates and gingerbread and wine. No prosaic 
thing could possibly be drawn across this scene. 

The cart passed across the stage; then came an- 
other period of silent contemplation. After that, 
two workmen talking loudly and smoking pipes 
entered from the left. They passed across the 
square and were gone. The moon shone brightly 





over the narrow stone spires and even in the mel- 
low twilight I could catch dim tones of blue and 
amber in the rose window above the door. 

The quiet lasted only long enough to give form 
to the rhythm and to allow the setting to sink into 
itself again. Next (and always from the left as 
though planned) came a lad on a bicycle, peddling 
leisurely, whistling. 

The beauty and antiquity of the setting held me 
fast and for the time I became a wanderer in 
eleventh-century Normandy. I sat until darkness 
claimed the square. The evening found me a child, 
and I have known since that counted years do not 
determine age. This play was enacted for me and 
through the centuries thousands of loving hands 
had prepared the setting. 

We are told that the inhabitants of the country- 
side, fired by the love of God and Our Lady, trans- 
ported the large blocks of stone from the quarries 
and hauled them in wagons over miles of rough 
road. There were literally thousands of people, old 
ones, young ones and children, toiling in this love- 
labor. And on reaching the cathedral site, they 
arranged the wagons in a circle of light, and dur- 
ing the whole night celebrated the watch by sing- 
ing hymns and canticles, while on each wagon 
burned tapers and lamps. Europe was in unity then, 
and Christianity was the unit. 


The authors of children’s books are like archi- 
tects designing the medieval cathedrals, for chil- 
dren’s literature has been growing up through the 
years with the help of thousands of craftsmen: the 
illustrators, the publishers, the designers of books, 
the fine printers, the critics, the librarians, the 
booksellers, and the long parade of children who, 
better than all the rest know what is good. 

All great things are the composite work of the 
people. And so our books are private cathedrals 
making us reach up and out of ourselves with a 
union of strength and grace. As a cathedral is a 
composite prayer to God built out of 
depth of feeling and intensity of con- 
viction, so the body of children’s lit- 
erature is built of tall thin spires of 
yearning, of stout, solid walls of hard 
work, of multicolored windows of 
genius shining in the sun. 


From Pegeen 
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ON THE CHILDREN’S SHELVES 


CHILDREN’S books these days are a very special- 
ized business and a great deal of experience must 
guide those who guide the reading of the young. 
We are glad, then, to have these fine choices, in 
this first section, made for us by Miss Mary Kiely, 
Secretary of the Pro Parvulis Book Club. They 
represent, in her opinion, the 
CREAM OF THE CROP 

For the younger children comes a book that is 
“one of the fine children’s books of the decade,” 
Paddle-to-the-Sea, by Holling Clancy Holling 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2). An Indian lad carves a 
little man in a canoe and sets him adrift. As we 
follow his adventures, and the various people who 
keep him on his voyage, we have legend, geography 
and history all mingling in an inspiring panorama. 

“A magnificent tale for boys,” wrote Father 
Downey, S.J., founder of the Pro Parvulis Book 
Club, when he had finished reading The Lake of 
Gold, by John Buchan (Houghton Mifflin. $2). 
Whenever Donald, the Scots lad, saw the setting 
Canadian sun turning the woods-lakes to gold, 
brave tales from the past came flooding into his 
mind. Indian guides, Oblate missionaries and Eski- 
mos all find place in this beautifully written book. 

For girls, there is the gay tale titled Sing For 
Your Supper, by Lenora Weber (Crowell. $2). It 
is a story of a dramatic troupe, touring Colorado 
back in the stage-coach days and is chock-a-block 
with romance and adventure. 

Citadel of a Hundred Stairways, by Alida S. 
Malkus (Winston. $2), is a mighty fine mystery 
tale of a Catholic land for Catholic boys of eleven 
and over by a lady who is an authority on Peru. 

England of Henry VIII's time, that fascinating 
period of martyrdom and tumultuous history, is 
the scene of The Man Who Dared a King, by Rev. 
Gerald T. Brennan (Bruce. 85 cents), which deals 
specifically with the story of Saint John Fisher, 
who defied Henry and found death. Another brave 
story, though on a lower plane, is told in The 
Matchlock Gun, by Walter D. Edmonds (Dodd, 
Mead. $2). The author of Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk makes stirring history live again in this true 
story of the days when backbone and courage built 
a nation out of the wilderness. 

The background in Isabella, Young Queen of 
Spain, by Mildred Criss (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) is 
magnificent and Isabella comes alive for girls in an 
authentic tale of old Spain. All the national cur- 
rents—Spanish, French, Russian, English, Japa- 
nese—that went into the making of our Pacific 
Northwest are included swiftly and excitingly in a 
fine book for boys, Young Northwest, by Richard 
G. Montgomery (Random House. $2), and another 
regional book, this time for girls, Haven for the 
Brave, by Elizabeth Yates (Knopf. $2), tells of the 
delightful adventures of Merry and Michael in the 
Isle d’Orleans, near Quebec, where wooden shoes 
are still worn. 

Amy Hogeboom writes excitingly of two Cath- 
olic explorers, La Salle and Father Hennepin, in 
The Mysterious Valley (Lothrop. $2). The story is 
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filled with inspiration and vision as a story should 
be that tells of our Catholic beginnings. 

Boys will get a fine and attractive introduction 
to a great man, Cardinal Newman, in The Red Hat, 
by Covelle Newcomb (Longmans. $2), which is 
very simply and attractively written by the author 
of last year’s popular Black Fire. Younger children 
will find delight in a thoroughly Catholic tale of 
French Quebec, Suzette’s Family, by Harriett Evatt 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50). 

There is one animal book in this recommended 
list, Smoozie, by Alma Savage (Sheed and Ward. 
$1.50), the life story and adventures of an Alaskan 
reindeer fawn. The setting is at one of the Catholic 
missions in Alaska. 

Other books in this specially recommended group 
are: Legends of the Christ Child, by Frances M. 
Fox (Sheed and Ward. $1.50), which is invaluable 
for the parents of small children; Madeleine Goss’ 
story of Schubert, Unfinished Symphony (Holt. 
$2.50), an ideal gift for children who like music; 
Pilot of the High Andes (Dodd, Mead. $2) in which 
Frederic N. Litten, with too little information 
about South America, nevertheless writes a good 
aviation story. The story of the Acadians is told by 
Florence Choate in Crimson Shawl (Stokes. $1.75). 

Pegeen, by Hilda Van Stockum (Viking Press. 
$2), proves that no list of children’s book would be 
complete without a dash of Irish humor. Eleven- 
year-old Pegeen is the genial little heroine and she 
and the twins Liam and Francie continue to tickle 
the fancy of young people of ten to twelve. 

Two Bridgets, by Cynthia Hathaway (Double- 
day, Doran. $1), is a beautifully written and gor- 
geously illustrated little masterpiece with a depth 
that is sure to impress any young child. Bridget is 
laughed at in school because of her name. Her 
mother, an author, explains how she came by the 
name of her great grandmother who was a little 
heroine sure to be loved by any little girl. 

Then we have Stranger in Primrose Lane, by 
Noel Streatfield (Random House. $2), a spy mys- 
tery of modern England at war, Chippendale Dam, 
by Hugh Troy (Oxford. $1.50), a nonsense tale full 
of gay hilarity, and Back to Treasure Island, by 
Harold C. Calahan (Vanguard. $2.50—issued with 
Treasure Island), which was selected by Pro Par- 
vulis in 1936 and has been a prime favorite ever 
since, and a fine tale of the Vikings, Lief the Lucky, 
by Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2), a picture story-book for younger “readers,” 
which tells of the hero’s conversion. 

Pointing out that one result of the world up- 
heaval has been the flood of books that stress re- 
ligion and prayer, Pro Parvulis recommends three 
noteworthy books of this type. First, a beautifully 
illustrated (by Masha) volume, A Child’s Book of 
Prayers (Random House. $1.50), and Three Pray- 
ers for Children, illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 
(Grosset. $1). Unfortunately, in both of these we 
are given the so-called “Protestant” version of the 
Our Father, but parents may very easily delete the 
ending. The third book is A Tree for Peter, by Kate 
Seredy (Viking. $2), which tells of a miracle of 
kindness wrought in a slum section. 

















Last of all, to end on a musical note, any mother who 
can sing or play to her children will give them wealth 
beyond imagining if she uses a treasure of a book, 
Lullabies of Many Lands, by Dorothy Berliner Commins, 
with lovely pictures by Nellie Farnham (Harpers. $1.50). 
The delightful lullabies and their scores are printed in 
the original language with English translation. In the 
foreword to Au Clair de la Lune and Other French 
Nursery Songs, by H. A. Rey (Greystone Press. $2) Miss 
Lily Pons states that these songs are a cherished part of 
her childhood and she hopes that American children will 
learn to treasure them, too. They are lovely and simple, 
but, unfortunately, given only in French. 


Books ABoutT HAPPINESS AND HOLINESS 

There are lovely tales and legends connected with 
Christmastide and children ought to be familiar with 
them. One means of learning them might well be to 
read or hear the tales in The Long Christmas, by Ruth 
Sawyer (Viking. $2.50). Here is a book of sheer enter- 
tainment, with stories to be told on each day from 
Christmas to the Epiphany. They . 
are human, humorous and gentle 
tales and each one is introduced 
by a hymn or carol. Its subject 
matter and the beautiful illustra- 
tions make it one of the finest 
books of the season. 

Father Gerald T. Brennan’s fol- 
lowers will be delighted with his 
latest book about the Ghost who 
fought with George Washington. 
Every evening at midnight Father 
Gerald is visited by The Ghost of 
Kingdom Come (Bruce. $1.50), and 
they exchange stories, the finest 
of which are incidents from the 
life of Christ. 

The story of Saint Joseph is 
made vivid and real for younger 
readers in The Keeper of the Gate, 
by Sister Margaret Patrice, S.S.J. 
(Bruce. 95 cents). Many attractive 
legends of the Holy Family are 
interwoven with the Gospel ac- 
counts and Our Lord’s boyhood is 
made really appealing. Followers 
of Saint Joseph are Twenty-One 
Saints, whose holy lives are de- 
scribed by Aloysius Croft (Bruce, 
$1.50). He dwells on the aspects of the Saints which will 
engage the youngsters’ attention and many historical 
angles, often distorted in history books, are well handled. 

There is much Catholicism within the pages of The 
Least One, by Ruth Sawyer (Viking. $2). The characters 
are a little burro and a Mexican boy, who makes a pair 
of sandals for the statue of San Francisco, the Saint 
who has a deep love for dumb animals. The whole book 
is delightfully whimsical. 

For very young ones, A Bible A B C, by Grace Allen 
Hogarth (Stokes. $1) contains colored Biblical drawings 
with a few lines of text explaining each. It is a nice in- 
troduction to Bible history. 


Booxs ApouT Far LANDS 

Convoys and subs make travel difficult, but one can 
still go far afield in books. The youngsters, too, can voy- 
age abroad even if not at half price. The Greek island of 
Ithaca, for example, may be the first port of call. If so, 
we will meet Pavlo and Lambro who discover The Spear 
of Ulysses (Longmans. $1.75). Alison Baigrie Alessios 
tells the story in fine prose, and keeps it steeped in lore 
of ancient and modern Greece, and permeated by very 
charming atmosphere of reverence and respect for par- 
ents and the aged. 

Adventures all over the place happen to Rudi and his 
uncle in Jolanda Foldes’ Rudi Finds a Way (Lippincott. 
$1.50). They began with a trip to the Continent, but 
wound up traveling through the Sahara, inspecting the 





Pyramids and picking up odd pennies by singing or fish- 
ing to pay their passage. Boys up to fifteen will like 
their adventures. Another adventure story in far lands 
is Little Arab Ali, written and drawn by Ruth and Helen 
Hoffman (Lippincott. $1). The picturesque Arab animal 
names will delight the children. 

There is Oriental magic in each story in Treasures 
Long Hidden, by Arthur Bowie Chrisman (Dutton. 
$2.50). These are Chinese folk tales, about deer and 
leopards talking and men turned into fish. The author 
writes with absolute lucidity. He is wholesome, and 
though there is nothing Christmasy about the book for 
the Christmas season, it is delightfully done with illus- 
trations by Weda Yap. 

Two stories of icy lands are told in Iceblink, by Ruth- 
erford Montgomery (Holt. $2) and Enchanted Valley, by 
Helen F. Anderson (Lippincott. $2). The first story is of 
Alaska in 1750 and tells of Matek and his faithful dog 
who rescue a crew of Russian hunters. Boys will learn a 
lot about the bravery of the little hero who makes him- 
self tools and weapons and shelters. The second story 
concerns a little girl who goes 
from America to live in Sweden, 
where she is befriended by young 
Klas, the son of a poor Swedish 
woodcutter. The story is charm- 
ingly replete with old country cus- 
toms and legends. 


Books AsouTt STRANGE BEASTS 

Zoos, we understand, are still 
popular with youngsters, and, if 
we can judge from the animal 
books, even pictured beasts delight 
the children. In fact, the book ani- 
mals are even more marvelous 
than the caged ones. For example, 
we have Calico, the Wonder Horse 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1), in which 
Virginia Lee Burton tells about 
and draws his wonderful adven- 
tures which younger boys and 
girls will find enthralling. Ku-ma, 
who also has adventures, is a white 
panther who was left to shift for 
himself in the jungles of South 
America. His living and learning 
provide a thrilling story of ex- 
citement and suspense for boys, 
as told in The White Panther, by 
Theodore J. Waldeck (Viking, $2). 

Phoebe-Belle had, being a hen, decided ideas on how 
the world should treat chickens. Because her master was 
angry with her, she ran away from home, but after a 
few days in the rain she found out that there was no 
place like it. Very little boys and girls will like her story, 
Phoebe-Belle, by Irmengarde Eberle (Greystone. $1.25), 
as they will also the story of three rattle-brained chip- 
munks who lived in The House in the Hoo (Longmans. 
$1.50). Esther Wood, assisted by Theresa Kalab’s illus- 
trations, tells how they have the job of filling the family 
store-rooms for the winter and how they finally succeed 
with the help of the rabbits. 

A different sort of dog was Timmy, the deaf one, who 
is the real hero of Timmy, the Dog Who Was Different, 
by Eleanor Youmans (Bobbs-Merrill. $1.75). Another dog 
is the victim in Major and the Kitten (Holt. $2), in which 
Helen Hoke telis the story of the kitten who plays tricks 
on an old dog. It is for very young ones, as is also Find 
the Animals, by Dorothy N. King (Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.50). It is actually a game—to put the animals in their 
proper cages. 

Whiskers, by Joel Stolper (Harcourt, Brace. $1.50) 
tells how a leopard grows up in the jungle, and Flip 
(Viking. $1.50) is Wesley Dennis’ story of the growing 
up of a wobbly little foal into an agile colt. Osa John- 
son’s story, Pantaloons (Random House. $1.50), tells the 
tale of another baby animal, this time an elephant, only 
she does not have him grow up. 


From Paddle-to-the-Sea 
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Poets and artists give the children animal stories, too. 
James S. Tippett writes humorous poems about animals 
in I Know Some Little Animals (Harper. $1), and Wanda 
Gag, the artist, has a funny little story to tell about an 
invisible dog in Nothing At All (Coward-McCann. $1.50). 
A jackdaw comes to the puppy’s rescue and makes him 
see-able and lovable for those who have to be read 


aloud to. 


Books ON How To MAkeE It 

Most children, we seem to remember, love to take 
things apart to see what makes them tick, but here are 
some books which tell you how to put things together. 
John, for example, decides to build Pogo’s House (Holt. 
$1), when his mother orders Pogo, the dog, out of the 
house. Jo and Ernest Norling tell all the various stages, 
from the tree in the forest to the completed doghouse. 
How the tools that made the doghouse were made is 
told in the story of a young toolmaker when George 
Washington was inaugurated first President. Marion F. 
Lansing’s Nicholas Arnold, Toolmaker (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2) is a story of an age when American machine 
industry was born. The historic episodes are authentic 
and Armstrong Sperry’s illustrations add much to the 
book’s interest. 

In the patriotic theme which is so prominent in this 
year’s children’s books, How to Build a Model Navy, by 
H. H. Gilmore (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) tells all that is 
needed in the way of equipment and stimulates the 
enthusiasm of model-ship builders. It is written and 
illustrated by an expert in ships. For those who are fas- 
cinated by the stage, the very book to tell them how to 
make theatres for little actors in but five minutes’ time 
is Penny Puppets, Penny Theatre and Penny Plays, by 
M. Jagendorf (Bobbs, Merrill. $2). The volume, cleverly 
illustrated by Fletcher Clark has been tried out with 
various groups and found to be practical. 

For similar practical-minded youngsters, Let’s Make 
Something, by Harry Zarchy (Knopf. $1.50) is a mine 
of information on creative work in all possible mate- 
rials, and for nature lovers, Jack Van Coevering’s 
A-Hiking We Will Go (Lippincott. $2.50) conveys, in the 
form of a story about children’s hikes in the woods, 
fascinating information on bees, animals, insects, and 
even about such a mysterious being as a _ thunder- 
pumper. The book is illustrated with very superior 
photographs. 


Books ABouT BUILDING CAREERS 


How to be a success in the world is quite a problem 
and not to be solved by mere books, but for older chil- 
dren who are thinking “what shall I be?” these books 
may kindle the spark that may later flower into the 
flame of achievement. Boys may find in Coast Guard 
Cadets, by Kansie Bell (Dodd, Mead. $2), a good insight 
into life at the famous Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, Conn. There is plenty of adventure in deep-sea 
diving and emergency relief work. Or, for those who like 
another type of out-door life, Montgomery M. Atwater’s 
Flaming Forest (Little, Brown. $1.75) tells, in fictionized 
form, of the life of a forest ranger. John Stemple, the 
hero, has exciting adventures in trying to clear his name 
of supposed negligence in line of duty. Full Ahead, by 
Felix Riesenberger, Jr. (Dodd, Mead. $2) is full of hints 
and instructions for those who may aspire to the Navy 
or Merchant Marine. It is by the author of Yankee 
Skippers. Another success story, with a little too much 
Alger in it, is one that is apparently the author’s own, 
John Cournos’ A Boy Named John (Scribner’s. $1.75). 
It is the tale of a young Russian immigrant’s start in 
newspaper work. 

Girls will find stories of careers in Lady Editor, writ- 
ten by three women famous in that field, Marjorie 
Schuler, Ruth Adams Knight and Muriel Fuller (Dutton. 
$2). The book is not a story but a practical hand-book, 
yet it makes fascinating reading. Those who love the 
smell of grease-paint will follow with interest the trials 
of a tyro trying to crash Broadway in Carol Goes Back- 
stage (Little, Brown. $2). The author of the Sue Barton 























books, Helen Dore Boylston, tells a very human and 
humorous story. 

Finally, a book that dwells on principles rather than 
practicalities is a volume of editorials addressed to Boy 
Scouts and their elders, Making the Most of Yourself, 
by James E. West, chief Scout executive (Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $1). Ambition and charity are constantly stressed, 
but there is unfortunately little insistence on the super- 
natural elements that should be part of every Catholic 
Scout’s equipment. 


Books AsouT Our COUNTRY 

Patriotic themes are quite dominant this year, as one 
might expect, and fall into two general classes—modern 
defense and early American beginnings. In the first cate- 
gory are such books as Defending America, by Creigh- 
ton Peet (Harpers. $1.50), with plenty of information 
about all the armed forces; War in the Air, by John B. 
Walker (Random House. $1), which tells all about the 
fighting planes and pilots of all nations; and Fighting 
Ships of the U.S.A., by Lieutenant Victor F. Blakeslee 
(Random House. $1), which will be enjoyed by all with 
salt in their veins. Lieutenant-Colonel Earl C. Ewart’s 
The United States Army (Little, Brown. $1.25) is an 
extraordinary picture and non-technical manual, com- 
petently illustrating every aspect of soldier life. 

Early American patriotism is the theme of such books 
as Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, by Beatrice B. Grover 
(Greystone. $1), which illustrates the development of 
America. The story of our flag is told by Leslie Thomas 
in Long May It Wave (Morrow. $2). The story is of the 
various American banners under which men sailed, ex- 
plored, fought and settled. 

Six episodes in American history are presented in the 
pages of America Was Like This, by Emma Gilder 
Sterne (Dodd, Mead. $2). History is made very thrilling 
in a vast sweep from Amerigo Vespucci to the Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

Individual heroes of our past history are treated in 
these books: Coat for a Soldier, by Florence Maule Up- 
dergraff (Harcourt, Brace, $2) which tells of Deborah, 
the little heroine, and now she makes ready the wool from 
her pet lamb for a mantle for herself. But when she 
hears of Washington’s ragged army she makes a sol- 
dier’s coat instead; Knight of the Revolution, by Sidney 
W. Dean (Macrae-Smith. $2.50) which has as its hero 
that amazing figure, Francis Marion, the “Swamp-Fox,” 
whose courage and daring during the Revolution made 
him an idol of the people; Stark of the North Country, 
by Leon W. Dean (Farrar and Rinehart. $2), the story 
of another Revolutionary hero and his equally brave 
wife, Molly; Knight of the Sea, by Corinne Lowe (Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50). This is a dramatic story of the life 
of America’s most romantic hero of the sea, portraying 
chiefly his conquest of the Barbary pirates. 

More general books in patriotic vein are these two 
excellent ones: Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, by Anna Mal- 
colmson (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), a collection of Ameri- 
can folk tales, among which we find stories about Cap- 
tain Kidd, Tony Beaver, the great logger, and a host of 
others; and The Boy Scouts’ Year Book of Patriotic 
Stories, edited by Franklin K. Mathews (Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2), a compilation of twenty-two stirring tales of 
Colonial days, the Revolution and other crucial periods 
of our history. It is the kind of book that ought to be on 
the modern boy’s bookshelf. 


Books ABouT FUNNY THINGS AND PEOPLE 


Nonsense has its place too in children’s books. Remem- 
ber Alice in Wonderland and Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes? 
Well, here are a few books in more or less the same 
tradition—not strictly nonsense, but humorous. The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice (Morrow. $1.75) is Richard Rostron’s 
retelling of the story which Walt Disney remade famous 
in Fantasia. A humorous parable, well worth the price 
if only because of Robert Lawson’s fine illustrations, is 
Monroe Leaf’s Story of Simpson and Sampson (Viking. 
$1.50). They were twin knights and their continual mix- 
up is finally resolved when they battie one another only 
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to find out how foolish it is. The tale of an old-cl 
man who gets a chance to sing on the radio and 
famous is told by Edward Ernest in Hector, The O 
Clothes Man (Longmans. $1.50). The girls and boys 
the book loved him for his kindness and simplicity and 
the readers will, too. 

Everybody called Loopy a hedgehopper. His adven- 
tures, as written and illustrated by Hardie Gramatky in 
Loopy (Putnam. $1.75) are manifold and funny. Loopy 
is an airplane. Any child who is fascinated by the im- 
possible will delight in The High Cockalorum of Kafoo- 
zalum, by Marion L. Laugham (Lippincott. $1). It tells 
the rollicking story of a scarecrow who confesses to his 
little boy friend that he himself was really a naughty 
boy changed into a scarecrow by a witch aunt because 
he had the wanderlust. The adventures are Disney-like 
in their imaginativeness. 


Stortzes ror Boys, GiRLs AND BoTH 

Good and wholesome stories for somewhat older boys 
and girls are no less scarce this year than others. Here 
are some few, however, which we can recommend. First, 
in what is undoubtedly the proper order, we consider 
the boys’ reading. 

The days of the Gold Rushes were red-blooded and 
fascinating times and boys are sure to like exciting 
stories about them, particularly when the hero is a boy. 
Young Robert Whipple, of New England, is the hero of 
By Paddle Wheel and Pack Train, by John Hamlin (Lip- 
pincott. $2). He stows away in a caravan of covered 
wagons going to California where he hopes to strike it 
rich and ease home conditions for his mother and sister. 
His adventures are many and thrilling and, of course, 
he succeeds. 

Writing with bold, sweeping strokes against a back- 
ground of historical fact, Rupert Sargent Holland gives 
the boys a thrill-packed narrative of adventure in the 
days of Stephen Decatur and the Pirates in 
Wrecker’s Reef (Macrae-Smith. $2). It is a swashbuck- 
ling tale. Old legends, fifth columnists, bandits, kidnap- 
ings are all well stirred and excitingly served in a tale 
of three boys who camp out on French Island for their 
summer vacation. John J. Sullivan tells of their adven- 
tures in The Legends of French Island (Bruce. $1.50). 

The second white man to gaze upon the Yellowstone 
region, Jim Badger, is the hero of a different and fine 
type of Western thriller based on history, Western Star, 
by Merritt Parmelee Allen (Longmans. $2). You may 
hear quite high praise for I Discover Columbus, by 
Robert Lawson (Little, Brown. $1.50), but the story is 
one which apparently goes out of its way to “debunk” a 
great man and the humor is rather distorted. 

“To every boy and girl who can secure a copy of this 
splendid story, we promise a real adventure,” reads one 
review of Twisted Trails, by Rev. Thomas A. Lahey, 
C.S.C. (Ave Maria. $1). The story is concerned with 
Jimmy’s adventures in search of his kidnaped sister and 
it is the kind of book that is very hard to put down once 
you’ve started it. 


al 


Is it that girls read more? At any rate, there seem to 
be more books specifically for girls to choose from, and 
accordingly here is a goodly list of good stories. 

The author of Success in Reserve (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2), Marjory Hall, writes a column for young debs in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and should know much about 
the life of a senior high school girl, the proms, the first 
evening gown, the job hunting and other joys and heart- 
breaks of the eighteen-year-olds. Among The Moffats 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2), Eleanor Estes introduces us to 
delightful Jane, who gets tired of looking at the world 
right-side-up and often bends over to look at it upside- 
down. The other members of the family are happy-go- 
lucky and delightful, too, and the story tells of their 
many funny escapades. 

If you were sixteen and were given a house in the 
desert for your birthday, you would probably anticipate 
an exciting life and you might even stumble upon the 
mystery of a missing gold mine. This is what happens 





















to Pam in The Desert Calling, by Margerite Aspinwall 
(Greystone. $2). Another house features in Dean Mar- 
shall’s A House for Elizabeth (Dutton. $2). Papa Tea- 
kettle and family get tired of living in hotels and motor 
down to their new home in West Virginia, where a hun- 
dred odd and interesting things happen to a very charm- 
ing family. Younger girls will enjoy it. 

How four children hit upon a plan to spend their Sat- 
urdays visiting places that appeal to them most is told 
by Elizabeth Enright in The Saturdays (Farrar and 
Rinehart. $1.75). The places they visit are many and 
varied and readers will enjoy the story and learn a lot at 
the same time. A very Catholic story for romantic young 
ladies is told by Inez Specking in Go West Young Lady 
(Catholic Literary Guild. $1.25). Three girl heroines 
try to solve the matter of a disputed land claim and 
their experiences and the mystery which puzzles them 
make a fine story for older girls, as told by Maristan 
Chapman in Mountain Mystery (Appleton-Century. $2). 

Rhoda Morris sets the scene in Oregon and the atmos- 
phere one of pioneer life in telling the adventures of her 
heroine and the Indian baby found in the woods in Susan 
and Little Bird Lost (Little, Brown. $1.75), and Mar- 
guerite De Angeli sets the scene for her story in Indian 
country also in telling about Elin’s Amerika (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2). Elin is a Swedish girl who comes to new 
America with her family. How the settlement is saved 
from marauding Indians, Christmas celebrations and 
feast days enliven the tale and provide a very entertain- 
ing story. 


Girls, we are told, will read boys’ books, whereas no 
boy would be caught dead with a girls’ book. That makes 
it a little hard to choose, but in this section we are safe, 
because these books can be read by both. 

A young geologist with two younger friends becomes 
interested in the history of an island, believed to be the 
place where Leif Ericsson is supposed to have landed in 
North America. Legend and history are nicely blended 
in an adventure-mystery story, The Luck of the Com- 
stocks, by Maribelle Cormack and William P. Alexander 
(Appleton-Century. $2). Another story with an interna- 
tional note is told in Pony Jungle, by Lavinia R. Davis 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2). Two English refugees and three 
American children go on a camping trip and, through 
their adventures and escapes, get to see the good side of 
one another. 

More English children are met in an adventuresome 
tale of Batty, Bill and their sister, Mop, who discover 
cattle-thieves at a market fair and succeed in breaking 
up the scheme. Ruth Clark tells the story in Because of 
Batty’s Boots (Dodd, Mead. $2), and it is a good story, 
though the English atmosphere makes it hard reading. 

Nathaniel discovers a witch and through his aid she 
becomes an ordinary human again, marries Nathaniel’s 
brother who wins command of a fine ship. How all this 
comes about is told with fine characterization by Kath- 
erine Gibson in Nathaniel’s Witch (Longmans. $2) 

Augustus will be welcomed again in a third book 
about him which takes him to Kentucky. There he learns 
woodcraft from an Indian boy and the pair of them 
solve a mountain mystery. LeGrand continues Augustus’ 
adventures in Augustus and the Mountains (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $1.25). And finally, a charming book on America’s 
beloved singer of songs is presented to the children in 
Opal Wheeler’s Stephen Foster and His Little Dog Tray 
(Dutton. $2). Together with the story, many of Foster’s 
most charming compositions will be sure to please musi- 
cal-minded young people. 

And at last we come to two books of poems for young 
readers, Merry Meet Again, by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
(Macrae-Smith. $1.50), and Top of the Morning, by Mary 
Jane Carr (Crowell. $1.50). The first collection is di- 
vided for use on important occasions, and in the second, 
by a well known children’s author, we have a beautifully 
arranged series of poems that are sure to stick in the 
memory and strike the imagination of the very young. 

The children’s future will be well founded, if it builds 
on books like these. Harotp C. Garprner, S.J. 
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THEATRE 


THE LAND IS BRIGHT. The second successful play of 
the season is with us. Its title is The Land Is Bright. 
Its authors are George Kaufman and Edna Ferber. Its 
producer is Max Gordon, and its home for a long time 
to come is the Music Box in New York City. 

The Wookey has been so long the only new success 
of the season that it gives one more than the usual 
pleasure to welcome another. Moreover, there is no ques- 
tion whatever about this new play’s enduring quality. It 
has, to begin with, the absorbing subject of American 
life from 1890 to 1941. Few periods have been more vivid- 
ly dramatic than this. It is, indeed, so dramatic that the 
authors of The Land Is Bright calmly ignore the two 
wars that occurred against its hectic background. 

Miss Ferber and Mr. Kaufman confine themselves to 
the history of one American family, the Kincaids, new- 
ly rich, from the far West, and breaking into New York 
life at the beginning of the hectic ’90’s. The play carries 
them to the present year and gives us, through the 
comedies and tragedies of Kincaid life against its New 
York background, a continuing and dramatic picture. 

At the end of the play only two of the original char- 
acters are left. The first Kincaid—old Lacey—who dug 
the family fortunes out of far western soil with his 
pickax, is killed at the end of the first act, by an early 
partner he has defrauded. He leaves to his family two 
hundred million dollars, but they are on the verge of 
spiritual ruin. His wife, magnificently played by Phyllis 
Povah, who labored by his side in early western days, 
has become a New York social climber, obsessed by 
money and “position.” At her insistence he presents 
their daughter and six million dollars to an impover- 
ished Austrian count. 

The second act in the early twenties shows us Mrs. 
Kincaid confined to a wheel chair, where she does some 
of the best acting we have seen on our stage this sea- 
son. Grant, the son of Lacey, has met the responsibili- 
ties that have settled on his young shoulders, but his 
son and daughter are wastrels. The girl, brilliantly 
played by Diana Barrymore, is drinking herself to death. 
There is one decent character in the family, a younger 
son, who is shot and killed by the thug with whom the 
daughter is having an affair. That is the dramatic end- 
ing of the second act. 

The third act shows us the life of today. The mother 
has died, and we sorely miss her. More Kincaids have 
been born. The authors of the play have developed their 
first showing of optimism. Having given us a depress- 
ing, exciting and true picture of those early years, they 
have decided that hope for the future lies in the brains 
and hearts of the younger generation. Grant Kincaid 
has reformed and has added vastly to his father’s for- 
tune. His son, however, in the final act, will have noth- 
ing to do with grubbing for more millions. He is going 
to Washington to give up his life to good works—and 
so excellent is the acting of young William Roerick that 
he actually makes that achievement seem possible. 

This is a bald outline of an extremely brilliant, dra- 
matic and many-hued play. You will all have a chance 
to see it for a long time to come. 

As to the acting, it is something to sing a song about. 
The cast is very large, thirty-one persons to be exact. 
The best work of all is that done by Phyllis Povah as 
the mother. She is followed (at a respectful distance) 
by Leon Ames as Grant Kincaid, K. T. Stevens as Clare 
Caron, Diana Barrymore as Linda Kincaid, Hugh Mar- 
lowe as Wayne Kincaid, Miss Martha Sleeper, Muriel 
Hutchinson and G. Albert Smith, in various roles and 
by Ralph Theodore as the original Kincaid. Arnold Moss 
is admirable as the count who weds the heiress. And, 
of course, Joe Mielziner’s settings are all they should be. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


















FILMS 


SUNDOWN. War, like politics, makes strange bedfel- 
lows. The traditional attitude of the films toward reli- 
gion has been one of silence, respectful or otherwise, 
but now apparently they are quite ready to recognize 
the religious sanction on aggression, if not on adultery; 
they appreciate the influence of religion on morale, if 
they cannot agree with its insistence on morals. It is as 
disedifying as it is unexpected to find Walter Wanger’s 
latest propagandist picture linking church and army as 
the bulwarks of civilization. This film is as explicitly 
friendly to religion as Blockade was implicitly hostile, 
and the key to the change is the desire to enlist religion 
in the anti-Hitler war. The plot centers about the efforts 
of a few British officers in an African outpost to quell a 
native uprising fomented by gun-running Nazi agents, 
and a slight romantic touch is provided by a supposed 
native girl who turns out to be a British operative. 
Henry Hathaway’s direction permits the natural melo- 
dramatic excitements of the Barry Lyndon yarn to be 
diluted by formal and informal preaching, and there is 
an impassioned exposition of the Dakar threat to our 
own safety to heighten the film’s tone of special plead- 
ing. Bruce Cabot, Gene Tierney, George Sanders and 
Joseph Calleia are chiefly involved in what is ostensibly 
adult entertainment. (United Artists) 


SUSPICION. An odd novel by Francis Iles about a 
charming murderer with an undeveloped moral sense is 
the source of this film which would be excellent except 
for a conclusion which is more surprising than satisfac- 
tory. The fact that the screen plot retains substantially 
the premises of the original while drawing an opposite 
conclusion lends Hollywood authority to the traditional 
fallacy of melodrama that life must be illogical to be 
moral. A personable but wholly unreliable young man 
marries on borrowed funds and proceeds to build his 
future on the same financial plan. The fascination of the 
race track leads him into deceit at home and theft at 
work, and dark circumstances breed suspicion of mur- 
der in his wife’s mind. When his guilt appears certain, 
a quick turn clears him and reunites husband and wife. 
Alfred Hitchcock is too convincing in his suggestion of a 
sinister atmosphere not to make the innocent solution a 
bit disconcerting, but the film is engrossing right up to 
the denouement. Joan Fontaine, Cary Grant and Nigel 
Bruce contribute sterling performances in an adult film 
with a high technical polish. (RKO) 


SOUTH OF TAHITI. This is an island tale which lacks 
only Dorothy Lamour and a technicolored natural dis- 
aster to raise it to standard triteness. George Waggner 
took a step in the right direction when he emphasized 
comedy in the story of three sailors who find the natives 
of a tropical isle kind but firm about any plan to remove 
their pearls to a more commercial setting. It is inevitable 
that they discover the chief’s daughter to be a white 
girl, but such worn occurrences fail to tone down the 
boisterous playing of Brian Donlevy, Broderick Craw- 
ford, Andy Devine, Armida and others. This might have 
been a good satire but it emerges as weak adult fare. 


(Universal) 


THREE GIRLS ABOUT TOWN. All is not what it seems 
in this comedy about a murder which is concealed so 
well that it takes most of the film to find out that it 
never was committed. Unfortunately, the ambiguity of 
the plot extends to the relationship between characters, 
and the yarn about the attempts of hostesses in a con- 
vention hotel to hide a murder is marred by suggestive- 
ness. Joan Blondell, Binnie Barnes, John Howard and 
Robert Benchley are featured. (Columbia) 
Tuomas J. FIrzMorris 
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ART 


ONE of the pleasantest New York galleries to visit is 
the Orrefors on East 57th Street. The permanent dis- 
play is made up of modern Swedish glass and jewelry. 
As most of this has purity of form and is imaginative 
in the way the material is used, it is superior to what is 
usually found in the American market. The unpreten- 
tious and helpful attitude of the gallery staff is also 
in happy contrast to what a San Francisco friend re- 
ferred to as the “cosmic indifference” of the usual New 
York art dealer or curator. 

In addition to the permanent display, this gallery also 
features exhibitions by European artists. The Carl Milles 
show of last year was an instance; the current exhibi- 
tion is of the work of Joep Nicolas, a Hollander. It is 
made up of paintings in tempera and oil, of paintings 
on glass, stained glass windows and a set of modelled 
Stations of the Cross. There is also a painting on glass 
brick, executed in collaboration with Rambusch and 
Company, whose work in the decoration of churches is 
well known. 

As the above list indicates, Mr. Nicolas has the ability 
to work in a variety of media, an ability which is more 
usual to Europeans than to Americans, and his work 
falls into the generally accepted classification covered 
by the word modern. That, however, is a very mislead- 
ing word and we find it used to characterize art which 
is based on widely divergent concepts. To most people, 
moreover, modern has come to mean exotic or to apply 
to art that is well removed from naturalness. 

Under its heading, therefore, we find such disparate 
things as primitivism, simplified traditionalism, cubism, 
surrealism, expressionism and abstractions. Much of 
this art, however, is at the opposite pole from authentic 
modernism, for, as I see it, the quality of that should 
be clarity and distinctness of form. To the degree art 
possesses these qualities, it reflects the natural forms 
that are resultant, rather than calculated, and which 
show in engineering and mechanical works. In this sense 
Brancusi, as a sculptor, and Mondrian, as a painter, ap- 
proach the plane of modernism. Surrealism, in contrast, 
is a decadent type of traditionalism. 

Mr. Nicolas’ paintings in the surrealist manner have 
the usual perverse humor that is characteristic of such 
work and his glass paintings, as well as his stained 
glass windows, are rather typical of a Dutch form of 
exhuberance in design, a condition that impairs the 
clarity of his compositions. This is something of a native 
characteristic and we find it also in the work of de Clercq, 
the architect, and Hildo Krop, the sculptor, as well as 
in their satellites who made up the modern School of 
Amsterdam. In much of this work, and notably in that 
of Mr. Nicolas, the detail is of great beauty. 

The technical ability of this painter, which is demon- 
strated in his surrealist allegories, is even more com- 
pletely displayed in a number of portraits. These are 
executed in a bold, satisfying way, with the brush work 
of a kind that is intimately related to the delineated 
forms. 

While it is a digression from this exhibition, the mat- 
ter of vital brush work recalls to mind an investiga- 
tion into this technique which was made in the Prague 
State School of Graphic Art by Ladislov Sutnar and 
which was later continued and amplified by Vojtech 
Volavka and published in book form. The X-ray was 
used to reveal the under surface as well as the surface 
brush work of both ancient and modern works by great 
painters. As modern painting technique, which is rather 
admirably used in Mr. Nicolas pictures, makes brush 
work a defined and integrated element in pictorial de- 
sign, this scientific investigation has unusual value and 
interest. It is to be hoped that it will be republished in 
this country. Barry BYRNE 
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DIONNES VS. DAFOE 

Eprtor: Lillian Barker’s exposé of the entire Dionne- 
Dafoe matter should be put in pamphlet form and broad- 
cast the world over, to vindicate the Dionne family in 
the eyes of the world. Like everyone else, I accepted the 
version of the press in regard to the Dionne family until 
I read Father Talbot’s article in the August 16 issue 
of America. I was not quite convinced then, but I cer- 
tainly was after I read the two following articles 
(America, October 18 and 25). 

A friend of mine who has kept a file on everything 
she has read about the Dionne Quintuplets since their 
birth, desires copies of America of August 16, October 
= and 25, in order to have those articles for her collec- 
tion. 


Baltimore, Md. R. F. Tepers 


HOSPITALITY TO SOLDIERS 


Eprror: Perhaps you can answer this problem for us 
soldier boys. 

One thing bothered us very much while we were on 
maneuvers down in Louisiana. On Sundays we often 
went into town by army truck to church. Catholics and 
Protestants went to their respective churches. 

When we would return to camp in the evening, the 
Protestants would invariably tell us how royally their 
people entertained them, taking them to their homes 
after church, serving them chicken dinners and suppers, 
riding them around the country side, in fact not being 
able to do enough to show them hospitality. 

Then they would ask us Catholics how we fared. We 
had to reply usually: “We spent the day walking around 
town by ourselves.” 

Can you tell us what is the explanation of this? Do 
all Catholic congregations “welcome” their Catholic 
soldier boys in this same way? Do all of the Catholic 
boys experience this treatment? 

I hope that you will be able in some way to remedy 
what we feel is a sad condition in Catholic appreciation 
of those of our own household of the Faith. 

Camp Robinson, Ark. Corp. Louis V. ZINSER 


MORE CONGRATULATIONS 


Eprror: A statement in the last paragraph of Father 
Ginder’s excellent article on the Sulpicians and their 
double anniversary (November 8) needs to be brought 
up to date. 109 Archbishop and Bishops have sent ac- 
ceptances for the celebration held on November 11. 
Baltimore, Md. N. N. 


INITIATIVE 


Eprror: After reading in Joseph H. Fichter’s article on 
Land Tenure and Form of Amendment (America, No- 
vember 1): “It is hereby declared that all land rent be- 
longs to the people as a governmental asset, and it 
shall be the duty of the legislature to pass laws to col- 
lect the full annual value of all land exclusive of im- 
provements, for government use,” I am prompted to 
inquire into the nature and extent of our needs. 

First and foremost there are the atoms which con- 
stitute the molecule known as the family. The nucleus 
is charged with the responsibility of ways and means. 
Every time we nourish and cause the unit with its in- 
tegral parts to flourish, there is a concomitant benefit to 
the whole, that is, the Commonwealth. 

Here, it seems necessary to avoid digression by insist- 


ing on a normal healthy unit, but this can be made 
healthy only by restorative means. Now, what is it that 
needs to be done or restored? It is the opportunity for 
the use and development of private initiative, individual, 
joint or several (as distinguished from the parasitic 
octopus of despots utilizing instruments of corporate 
or political control). 

The control of social, economic and political forces 
ought to be balanced with checks upon each other’s 
powers much in the manner of our own organic law. 
Chaos is historically a prime result of said forces find- 
ing their control in a single identity with resultant 
slavery. When the control migrates from the social to 
the economic to the political it now seems clear that the 
last condition is worse progressively than the first. 

What is necessary to the use and development of pri- 
vate initiative? Moral character, knowledge, ability and 
willingness on the part of the individual to act or play 
his part with reciprocal respect for like rights and duties 
of the part and of the whole of society. 

By impairing everybody’s ownership of land you are 
not going to improve anyone’s interest in land or the 
fruits thereof. Stop wasting time with the significance 
of ownership. Concentrate on its utilization and control. 
Eliminate waste. Consider what limitations or restric- 
tions should be placed upon the latter, and by all means 
guard against making custodians of the limitations or 
restrictions greater hazards or faults than those they 
were intended to cure. 


Bayside, N. Y. Francis J. SWEENEY 


POLL DANGER 


Eprror: Public opinion polls are quoted triumphantly by 
those who agree with their findings; they are ignored 
or reviled by dissenters. It is to be expected that the 
same fate awaits the recent poll of the clergy which 
asked: “Do you favor the United States engaging in a 
shooting war outside the Western Hemisphere?” and 
“Are you in favor of the United States aiding the Com- 
munistic Russian Government? 

It should be pointed out, however, without taking is- 
sue with the honesty of the sponsors or the judgment of 
those who answered, that this poll sinned against at 
least three of the cardinal principles of good procedure. 

1. Clarity is essential in posing the questions. Yet the 
sense of the first question hinges on the meaning given 
that obscure expression “Western Hemisphere.” Whether 
those who answered the question bounded it by the 
waters off Greenland or by the surf off Jones’ Beach 
is something we can never know, except by reading our 
own interpretations into the minds of the answerers. 

2. The “not decided” vote must be recorded. This poll 
indicated no space for such answers. 

3. The questions must not be “loaded.” The question 
should not indicate the answer expected. Yet the first 
question inserts the superfluous adjective “shooting.” 
It appeals to Christian repugnance to violation of the 
human person. It is good rhetoric. It is not good polling 
procedure. So with the pleonastic qualifier “Communis- 
tic.” It insinuates that aid to Russia is formal aid to 
Communism. That begs the whole question. 

But perhaps more important than the validity of this 
or other polls is their positive danger. They become 
agencies of propaganda in the hands of partisans. They 
are used to force public opinion without informing it. 
Our Government, suppressing information essential to 
sound judgment of its policy, helps the unhealthy trend. 
Hitler and Stalin go the whole way. 

New York, N. Y. Pau. W. Facsy 
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JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 





- Concert Management 
ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 


THE PINES— 


Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 








College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses. Boarding and 
Day. Sports. Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Elementary and High 
School Departments 


Affiliated with the 
State University 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 








BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND — Complete Courses in 
NEW YORK Art, Vocal and Instru- 

« mental aa — 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL  ™*reial Subjects; Txren- 
FOR GIRLS HHerotbeck Ridiag; Out 


Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 











A Reading List for Catholics. The Most com- 
prehensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 


on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy 
vee 
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Che Holy Bible 


Bonng-Rhrins Hersion 


Translated from the Latin Vulgate and diligently compared 
with the Hebrew, Greek and other editions in divers 
languages, with Notes by Bishop Challoner and also the 
Encyclical Letter “On the Study of the Holy Scriptures,” 
by Pope Leo XIII. 


14 Maps of the Holy Land. 4-Page Family Record. 
e e 


NO. Al—Cloth, stiff cover, blind stamp and cross, red edges. 
$1.75 
NO. A2—Morrokette, flexible, blind stamp, red edges. $2.75 
*NO. A3—Morrokette, flexible, gold stamp, red under gold 
edges. $4.00 
*NO. A4—American Seal, flexible, gold title, red under or 
edges. $5.00 
*These bindings also contain 32 
pictures illustrating Biblical Events. 


C. WILDERMANN CO., INC. 


33 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 





SOME forces, set in motion, produce their effects instan- 
taneously; others yield their results only after the lapse 
of years. . .. A well-known poem illustrates this idea. 

I ‘shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 

Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 

That it can follow the flight of a song? 

Long, long afterward, in an oak, 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


In addition to the arrow and the song, other instances 
of the phenomenon in question are coming constantly to 
light. . . . At this very moment, one such instance is 
perturbing a Wisconsin community. In this community, 
many mothers, indeed some of them grandmothers, are 
receiving mash notes from soldier boys scattered 
through the various camps of the land. . . . The arrow 
(or perhaps one should say the song) producing these 
mash notes was shot or breathed into the air twenty- 
four years ago. At that time, the present mothers and 
grandmothers were young ladies working in a factory 
which made army canteens intended for the soldiers of 
World War I. The then young ladies placed in the can- 
teens letters with their names and addresses appended. 
For some reason, these canteens were not distributed in 
1917-18. The boys who are in the camps today are getting 
them with the letters and addresses inside. The notes of 
"17 are now being answered by the boys of ’41.... Nu- 
merous other instances of the phenomenon mentioned 
by the poet are popping up constantly. . . . A shell shot 
off in 1917 exploded last week in France. . In the 
Orient, 500-year-old lotus seeds began to sprout... . In 
1917, some unknown person fired, not an arrow, but a 
bullet. In 1941, just a few days ago in fact, doctors found 
the bullet, still unbroken, lodged near the heart of a 
Conshocken, Pa., resident, removed it. . . . Some fifty 
years ago, in a parochial school situated in an Eastern 
city, a young boy fell in love with a little miss. He car- 
ried her books home from school; he breathed a song 
of love into the air, hoping to find it later in her heart. 
For years it seemed that the song had stayed in the air 
or dropped somewhere else. The two quarreled. As time 
marched on, each remained single. In June, 1941, a small 
bridal party entered a Catholic church. The bridegroom 
was sixty-five, the bride sixty-one. After half a century, 
the bridegroom found his boyhood song, from beginning 
to end, in the heart of his lady. . . . Sixty-three years ago, 
in Richmond, Va., a boy threw a stone into the air. It 
went through a school window. Last week, he, no longer 
a boy, showed up to pay for the stone’s damage. A song 
that spoke of conscience had lodged in his heart... . 


Ceaselessly, songs are being breathed into the air. Cease- 
lessly, they are dropping into human hearts. .. . For 
better or for worse. . . . The Confraternity of Anti- 
Christian Doctrine is active, intensely active, in Ger- 
many and Russia. . . . Songs ridiculing Christ, breathed 
forth long ago, are found today in the hearts of mil- 
lions of Nazis and Communists. . . . The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, holding its annual convention in 
Philadelphia, is also intensely active. ... With thousands 
of voices, it is breathing into the air the song of the 
love of God. . . . Years hence, God will find that song, 
from beginning to end, in millions of hearts. . . . In the 
hearts of His friends, who might have been His enemies 


but for the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
THE PARADER 








